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House Restores 
Sum for Reserve 
Activity of Army 


Amendments Are Adopted in 
War Department Supply 
Bill, Raising Total of Com- 
mittee by Six Million 


Provision Is Made 
For Citizen Camps 


Additional Amounts Are Voted 
For Organized Reserves and 
For Reserve Training Camp, 
As Provided in Budget 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
on May 17 adopted amendments to the 
War Department appropriation bill (H. R. 


11897) which increased the total carried | 


in the measure by $5,794,165. Final ac- 


tion was not taken on the bill. 


The three amendments responsible fox | 


the increase were: 

Increase of $2,109,768 in the organized 
reserves fund from $4,244,580 to $6,354,348. 

Increase of $1,080,773 in the amount for 
Reserve Officers Training Corps from $2,- 
998,711 to $4,079,484. ; 

New section to provide for an appropri- 
ation of $2,603,624 for the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camp. 

Funds for Schools 

These amendments place in the bill the 
amounts requested in the budget esti- 
mates for these activities, and mtinue 
each as at present. 

Another amendment was adopted on 
the same day which permits the continu- 
ance of the use of funds appropriated un- 
der the bill at “any educational institu- 
tion not essentially a military 
which does not leave the election of mili- 
tary training to all students enrolled 
therein.” as well as to such institutions 
as maintain elective military 
cou"ses. 

The bill is the last but one of the 11 
regular annual supply bills of the session, 


only four of which, however, have passed | 


the Senate. 
Provision for Organized Reserve 


The first action of the day was on an 
amendment by Reperesentative Barbour 
(Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., to restore the 
$6;354,348 asked Yor by the Bureau of the 
Budget for expenses of the Organized Re- 
serve, in place of the $4,244,580 carried in 
the bill as it came to the House from the 
Committee. The 
House, by 154 ayes to 92 nayes on a teller 
vote, enables the War Department to carry 
out its plan, for which the estimates were 
made, to provide for 20,000 reserve officers 


at 14 day camps and 722 officers on active | 


duty for a longer period. 

Under the bill as it was framed by the 
Committee on Appropriations, it included 
funds for 14-day training of 1,000 Air 
Corps officers. As to the other 19,000 
trainees, the estimated amount to send 
them to camp, including all incidental 
expenses, was allowed; but it was stipu- 
lated that, if they -elect to go, they shall 
do so without pay but be given an allow- 
ance of $1 per diem for subsistence. 

War Department Estimates 


War Department testimony before the 


House Committee on Appropriations was | 


that the average pay and allowances of 
the 14-day 20,000 trainees of the Organ- 
ized Reserve is $126.27, aggregating $2,- 
525.456, and that their mileage averages 
$18.58 per man, or 
while the expense of establishment and 
maintenance of the camps is $896,932, 
mostly for ordnance ammunition. 

The Committee’s viewpoint in cutting 
the estimates, which are now restored. 
was that the trainees would be paid or 
furnished their travel and reimbursed for 
subsistence while at camp but would have 
to forego at this time any compensation, 
as in a majority of cases it would pe 
supplemental to their regular income con- 
tinued while on military leave. 

Following up the restoration of the bud- 
get amount of $6,354,348 for the organized 
reserves, the House struck out of the bill 
a proviso which would have prohibited 
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Adjournment in June 


Is Declared Unlikely 


Mr. Watson Believes Congress 
Must Continue Into Summer 


Further conferences between members 
of the House and Senate May 17 failed 


to add encouragement to plans which the | 
leaders have for adjournment of Congress | 
by June 10 or 11, according to Senator | 


Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader in the Senate, but he declared “we 
are going to make every effort to accom- 
plish it.” 

Senator Watson stated orally that the 
way things “shape up” now, it appears ex- 
tremely Joustful that the essential legis- 


lation can be completed between this time | 
and the end of the first week in June. |} 


He pointed out that progress on the tax 
bill is slow and that nine or ten appropria- 
tion measures are yet to be dealt with, 
all of which must be enacted before July 
1, when the new fiscal year begins. 

In event the work is not concluded 
by June 11, Senator Watson explained 
shat the leaders believe a recess should 
be taken to July 11. This will allow 


Sentors and Reperesentatives a month! 


during which they can attend their respec- 
tive national conventions. They could 
then return to Washington, prepared to 
Stay as long as sessions are required. 

Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
stated orally May 17 that it is extremely 
doubtful that Congress will adjourn early 
in June. He and Minority Leader Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, Majority Leader of 
the Senate, and Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, conferred on the sub- 
ject May 16 and discussed the legislative 
outlook. 


| 
»The Spearker said that as a result of 


#¥is conversations over the situation in the 
Semate he is no longer confident of early 
adjournment. 


school | 


training | 


increase voted by .the| 


$371,558 altogether, | 


Credit Expansion | 
To Be Continued 


| 


| 


Governors of Federal Reserve 
Banks Decide to Buy Addi- 
tional Federal Issues 





| HE Federal reserve banks will continue 
| their open-market operations looking 
| toward credit expansion, but will deter- 
mine the extent of their activities from 
time to time, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced May 17. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

The governors of the Federal reserve 
banks met today with the Federal Reserve 
Board, and it was decided to continue | 
open-market operations by the purchase 
of Government securities, the extent and | 
amount to be determined from time to) 
time as conditions justify. 

During the five weeks ended May 11 
the reserve banks had bought $500,000,000 
| worth of Governmeni securities, their pur- 
eheses averaging $100,000,000 each week; 
member bank balances had _ increased 
{about $200,000,000, according to statistics 
made available at the Treasury. Reports 
on the sixth Week will be issued May 19, 
it was said. 

No six-week limitation was set on the 
open-market operation, it was stated. 
Continuance or cessation of the policy 
which was launched to increase member: 
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Vocational Education 


Seen as Method for 
Mental Rehabilitation 


Training for Handicapped 
Is Described by Chief of 
Service as Insurance 
Against Dependency 





Philadelphia, Pa. May 18.—A service 
|similar to vocational rehabilitation in a 
few years inevitably will be extended to 
the mentally and socially handicapped, 
John A. Kratz, Chief of the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Federa: 
Board for Vocational Education, predicted 
here in an address to the National Confer- 
ence of socis’ work. i 

Physical disabilities were said by him to 
be causing about 70,000 persons every 
year to become nonproducers. Vocational 
rehabilitation, he pointec out, is a “type 
of social insurance against dependency, 
frustration and inefficiency.” 

Child Welfare Research 





the bureau never will be comp%eted, be- 
cause of new problems and new goals con- 
stantly arising, the Bureau’s aim must be 
“to put into practice what is now known 
; to be for the welfare of children and at 
the same time to extend by research and 
social experiment the boundaries of our 
knowledge.” 
Social Case Work 

Dr. Kratz’s address follows in part: 

“From the standpoint of the individual 
served by it, vocational rehabilitation isa 
type of social case work which makes a 
| careful study of the personal status and 
;environment situation of the disabled 
| person, interprets the findings, and plans 
a program looking to his ultimate phys- 
ical, social and vocational independence. 
From the standpoint of society, it is a 
type of social insurance against depend- 
ency, frustration and inefficiency, for no 
social group can long afford to permit 





} 


themselves, but consume an_ appreciable 
| portion of the productive effort of its 
other members. 


Complexities of Environment 
1 


‘In this connection, it is conservatively 
estimated that each year in the United 
| States 70,000 persons become nonproducers 
| as a result of physical disabilities. If we 
consider the cumulative figures over a pe- 
;riod of years, even though some of them 
| ultimately get back into the ranks of pro- 
| ducers, the burden of feeding, clothing 
; and sheltering, and otherwise caring for 
| this group reaches a staggering sum. Fur- 
| thermore, the number of industrial, home 
;and public accidents is increasing. We 
|may therefore expect to see the estimate 
of 70,000 each year to reach a still higher 
| figure. 


social and economic environment in which 
we live become more and more complex, 
|thus adding to the difficulties of those 
|who are so unfortunate as to be handi- 
capped in making their adjustments to life 
as they find it. It can be readily com- 
prehended that as our social fabric be- 
;comes mare comnlex, an increasing num- 
| ber of persons who, though not physically 
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MORE equitable distribution of madio 
+ broadcast facilities among United 
States cities was suggested in oral state- 
ments May 17 at the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

Records made public for the first time 
May 17 reveal there are six cities, each 
of more than 100,000 population, which 
have no transmission facilities whatever, 





while in certain instances there are 
smaller cities more than adequately 
served. 


| 
| 
| 


The following information was made 
available orally and in Commission 
records: 

Duluth, Minn.; Cambridge, Lynn and 
Lowell, Mass.; Waterbury, Conn., and 
Elizabeth, N. J., are cities all of which 
have a population greater than 100,000, 
yet none has radio broadcast trans- 
mission’ facilities. All receive service 
from stations in surrounding areas, but 


there are no broadcasting stations in the* 


cities themselves. 

Cambridge, Lynn, Lowell, Waterbury 
and Elizabeth all are in the first zone, 
which is underquota in transmission 
units assigned. Duluth is in the fourth 
zone, which is overquota. Connecticut 


and Massachusetts are underquota, but 


Plea Made for Rule 


On Veterans’ Bill 


Right of Congress 
To Fix Method of 
Repeal Discussed 


|House Commitee Hears Argu- 
ments But Takes No 
Action on Motion 


HE House Committee on Rules heard, 
without action, on May 17, arguments 
in favor of a special order of business 
in the House to permit consideration of 
the Patman bill (H. R. 1) for payment of 
full face value of the World War veterans’ 
adjusted service certificates. 

Representatives Patman (Dem.), of Tex- | 
| arkana, Tex., and Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
| pelo, Miss., have been advocating legisla- 
| tion for this purpose during this and past 
| sessions of Congress. The House Commit- 


Has Authority to Control De-|T 
tails of Any Action by 
States on _ Prohibition, 
Senate Committee Told 


Convention System 


-| 


Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s | 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, told | 
the conference that although the work of 


the existence in its midst of a large group | 
of persons who are not only unproductive | 


“At the same time we are seeing the; 


| Of Procedure Urged 


|Would Permit Direct Vote of | 
People on Question, Says | 
| J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Op-| 


° , ; 
posing New ‘Experiments’ 





| 
| 


The opinion that Congress has power to 


arrange all details for consideration of| 
prohibition repeal proposals by State con- 
ventions, except possibly the use of State 
election machinery, was given a subcom- | 


mittee of the Senate Committee on the | 
Judiciary May 17 by James W. Wadsworth 
Jr., former United States Senator from 
|New York. The subcommittee is consid- 
|; ering bills affecting prohibition. 
Appearing before a subcommittee, 
| headed by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
|consin, Mr. Wgdsworth said that, in his 
| Opinion, there was authority for Congress 
| to pass a repealing resolution which would 
| prescribe the method of State action, the 
| time within which it should be done and 
possibly for the extent of such a proceed- 
jing in each of the States. 


| Opposes ‘Further Experiments’ 

Questioned by Senator Walsh ‘Dem.), of 
Montana, who was a member of the Sen- 
|}ate subcommittee that considered the 
| House bill later enacted as the National 
Prohibition Act, Mr. Wadsworth argued 
|} against any further “fatal move” such as 
; attempting an experiment in the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

Mr. Wadsworth made the statement 
| that he objected to any course other than 
|repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
cause he regarded the “present difficul- 

ties” as jundamental and as rcoted in the 
fact that the country made the mistake 
of putting in constitutional prohibition. 
It would have been much better, he de- 
|clared in reply to questions by Senator 
| Walsh, had the leaders favoring prohibi- 
tion continued to deal with the problem 
by statute rather than by an amendment. 


Declares Repeal Necessary 

“And in my judgment,” he continued, 
“that is the answer now even more so than 
when the amendment was adopted. Ten 
years and more of the type of control we 
have had has taught us a bitter lesson. 
It has shown that we never should use 
the Federal Constitution as a thing with 
which to experiment.” 

The witness said that, speaking both 
personally and in behalf of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment, 


| 
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‘Business Improvement 
Shown in Six Nations 





Adverse Conditions in Seven | 


Other Countries Noted by 


Improvement in business or in economic 
sentiment has been noted in England, 
Spain, Canada, Japan, China and French 
Indo-China, but in Germany, Belgium, 


The Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Poland | 


and the Philippines adverse conditions 
continue, according to a Department of 


Commerce statement May 17 on favorable | 


and unfavorable factors in the week’s de- 
| velopments reported by its foreign offices 
by radio and cable. The statement follows 
in full text: 

A substantial increase in United King- 
dom exports during April as against a 
further decline in imports has caused 
some encouragement, especially the fact 


that the export gain was largely in 
vehicles and machinery. Although a more 
favorable undertone has developed in 


German business, no major factors justi- | 


‘fying the expectation of definite im- 
provement have appeared: The seasonal 
spurts in industry have been below the 
average of recent years, the decline in 
;}unemployment is very slow and it has 
proved impossible to maintain a high 
level of export trade. 

The situation in Belgium 
Netherlands affords little basis for en- 


couragement; in the former, pessimism has | 


pbeen increased by the continued dullness 
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Equitable Distribution of Radio — 
Among Communities Is Advised 


New Jersey is overquota. Minnesota, in 
the fourth zone, is overquota. 

All Hut Duluth are in thickly pop- 
ulated areas, where there are many 
listeners to be served. Whether they re- 
ceive adequate service from _ stations 
nearby is a moot question. Duluth, it is 
said, receives service from 4Superior, 
Wis., and Minneapolis and Moorhead, 
Minn. 

There are opposing sides to the ques- 
tion of whether these cities should be 
served by stations within them. One 
urges that every city of more than 100,- 
0090 population should have a full-time 
broadcasting station of its own. The 
other believes the size of the city makes 
no difference, and that a city of 5,000 
has as much claim to a full-time station 
as does a city of 100,000 or 1,000,000. 

Those supporting the latter view hold 
that persons in very small cities are per- 
haps more entitled to good radio service 
than in large cities, because in smaller 
communities other éntertainment fea- 
tures are not so nymerous. They de- 
clare also that if persons in cities of 
100,000 population get good service from 
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| Dezartment of Commerce | 


and The! 


| 


tee on Ways and Means, on May 7, ad- 
versely reported on the bill. 

Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C., chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, at the opening of that Committee's 
hearing said he wanted to clarify the 
situation. 

“You gentlemen realize,” he said, “that 
the unbroken custom of the Committee 
on Rules is to grant special rules for | 
priority of legislation only on two condi- | 
tions: First, of a favorable report on 
the measure sought from the committee | 
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‘Urged in Building | 


Large-scale Operations Held 


'Present Construction 


|New Methods of Replacing Ob- 





Retaliation on Tariff 


Seen by Opponents 
Of Equalization Bill 


Proposal to Compensate for 
Depreciation in Currency 
Is Criticized by Various 
Groups at House Hearing 


The first of the opposition witnesses to 
the bill (H. R. 8688) to equalize tariff | 
duties by compensating for depreciation 


| that practically no new dwellings, and cer- 
| tainly no desirable types of houses, have 
| been constructed in recent years at costs 


' population. 


in foreign currencies were heard before | 
the Ways and Means Committee of the} 


House May 17. 

They contended that such action would 
only serve to increase tariff rates and 
that retaliatory barriers would be raised 
against the products of this country by 
foreign nations, resulting in further ad- 
verse effects on our foreign trade. 

, Urged As Relief Measure 

Ditfing the hearing additional pro- 
ponents of the measure urged favorable 
action on the grounds that unless some 
relief of this sort is given, American in- 
dustry will suffer and unemployment in 
this country will be increased. 

Albert D. Hutzler, of Baltimore, Md., 
representing ine National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, the first of the op- 
position witnesses, contended that enact- 
ment of the proposal would result in “fur- 
ther drastic adverse effects on our foreign 
trade” and “seriously retard, if not pre- 
vent, payment of our foreign debts.” 

Embargo Abroad Predicted 

Representatives of the National Council 
of American Importers and Traders, Inc., 
who also expressed disapproval of the 
measure, contended that the effect of 
such a proposal, if enacted, would be to 
raise tariff duties higher than it was con- 
|templated they should be under the 
| Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act and that in some 
|cases an embargo would be raised against 
imports. 

“There is no doubt that the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 has been re- 
sponsible for the enactment of retaliatory 
tariffs by 42 countries. with which we 
trade,” Mr. Hutzler safd. “These retali- 
atory tariff measures are reflected in our 
American exports and have created a large 
surplus of manufactured articles and agri- 
cultural commodities for which there is 
no market at home or abroad. 

Plants Established Abroad 

“Moreover, these retaliatory tariffs 
adopted by 42 different countries have 
caused over 2,000 American manufacturers 
to establish plants in foreign countries, 
with the result that thousands of Amer- 
ican employes have been thrown out of 
employment and their places taken by for- 
eign labor now engaged in manufacturing 
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Small Farm Income 


Offsets Tax Decline 





Burden Grows Heavier, Says 


Department of Agriculture 


Information assembled in a study 


acre in the United States during the pas 
year, considerably in excess of the decline 
of a fraction of 1 per cent which took 
place from 1929 to 1930, according to an 
oral statement, May 17, by Eric England 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Econcmics, Department of Agriculture. 

It should be borne in mind, however, Mr 
England pointed out, that the actual 
amount of the tax per acre is not a meas- 
ure of the burdensomeness of the tax. 
Prices received by farmers for their prod- 
ucts, he explained, have declined from 1 
per cent of the prewar level in April, 
1931, to 59 per cent in April, 1932, and 94 
such large reduction in the perecntage of 
taxes appears to be taking place. p 
| burden on the farmer therefore is growing 
| heavier rather than lighter, he points out. 

The following additional information 
| was provided: 
| No estimate can yet be given of the 

percentage reduction of taxes from 1930 
| to 1931, but it already is obvious that the 
reduction exceeded that of the preceding 
| year. Reductions in expenditures of gov- 
| ernmental subdivisions are believed to ac- 
count for the reduced levies. 

The first indication of a reversal of the 
long trend toward higher taxes came in 
the slight decline in 1930. This followed a 
peak of taxation in 1929 in which the 
| levies on farm land reached about 250 per 
| cent of those of 1914. 

The greatly reduced ability of farmers 
to pay their taxes is indicated by price 
relationships last month, when prices re- 
ceived by farrhners were 59 per cent of pre- 
war and prices paid by them for what they 
buy were 114 per cent of prewar. 








{scale operaticns believes that the present 








agricultural taxes indicates that there has | 
been a distinct reduction in tax levies per | opened May 11 before Commissioners East- 
t | man, McManamy and Lee comprising Di- 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Community Plan 


Low-cost Homes 


| 


Needed to Provide Hous- 
ing Within Means of Two- 
thirds of Population 


Declared Wasteful 


| 
° | 
solete Dwellings Are Recom- | 

~ | 
mended by Conference on| 


Home Ownership 





Houses constitute the county’s largest | 
mass of obsolete and discredited equip- 
ment, acording to a volume just issued by 
the President’s Conference on Home Build-! 
ing and Home Ownership. | 

The results of careful research, it was | 
pointed out, “have established the fact} 





' 


within the means of two-thirds of the 


“This means that the majority of fami- | 
lies must continue to live in old houses 
which are below our present standards of 
sanitation and decency, in some cases so 
far below as to be an actual menace to 
health and family life.” 

Third Volume of Series 

The volume, “Slums, Large-scale Hous- 
ing and Decentralization,” the third in a 
series of final reports being issued by the 
Conference, declares that while American 
standards in motor cars, radios, and light- 
ing facilities have been transformed dur- 
ing the last decade, and old models have 
been discarded in favor of cheaper and 
more efficient new designs, a way has not 
yet been invented of replacing-houses at 
a cost as low as the original ones, 20 or 
50 years ago. 

The Conference committee on 


large- 


breakdown in the financing, construction 
and distribution of homes is more than 
a temporary or emergency situation and 
that large-scale operation is applicable to 
emergency as well as long-range con- 
sideration. ; 

Large-scale Building Urged 

From. the section of the book..dealing 
with large-scale operations is derived the 
following additional information: 

Our housing deficiencies have not been 
produced by the present cessation of the 
normal methods of home construction; 
they are rather, as there is plenty of evi- 
dence to show, the cumulative result of 
those methods for over a generation. 


| 1932, is restricted to two years, as was 


Fee for Passport 


Now Ten Dollars 


State Department Announces 
Increases in Charge Author- 
ized by New Law 


A FEE of $10 instead of $6 is now} 
= charged for all American passports, | 
the Department of State announced, May 
17. The cost of renewing a passport in 
the future will be $5 instead of the pre- 
vious charge of $2. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Under the provisions of an Act of Con- | 
fress, approved May 16, 1932, entitled “An 
Act to increase passport fees, and for other 
purposes” the Department is authorized 
to issue passports for a fee of $9 each. 
However, this Act does not affect the pro- 
vision of the Act of June 4, 1920, which 
requires that a fee of $1 shall be collected 
for the execution of an application for 
@ passport. Consequently, the total fee 
for the execution of an application for and 
the issue of an American passport is $10 
instead of $6 as has heretofore been | 
charged by law. 

The original of a 
passport issued under the Act of May 16, 


period of validity 


the case with the law previously in effect; 
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Federal Protection 
To Prevent Piracy 


Manufacturers of Textiles 
And Retailers Advocate 
Proposed Plan; Farm 
Representative Protests 


to guard 








Legislation against piracy 


|of textile designs and patterns, to be | 


Of Designs Advised 


Senate Approves 
Commitiee Rates 
For Income Tax 


Three to Nine Per Cent Is 
Adopted as Normal Scale 
With Surtaxes Rising to 
45 Per Cent Maximum 


Rate for Corporations 


Fixed at 14 Per Cent 


Attempts to Substitute Rates 
Of 1918 and Also of 1921 
Are Defeated as Progress Is 
Made on Tax Bill 


Normal individual income tax rates 
ranging from 3 to 9 per cent and surtaxes 
with a maximum bracket of 45 per cent 
were accepted by the Senate May 17 and 
tentatively placed in the new tax bill 
as its Committee on Finance had recom- 
mended. No record vote was sought. 

At the same session, the Senate adopted 
the Committee proposal of a 14 per cent 
tax on incomes of corporations. This rate 
is 0.5 per cent above the rate passed 


| by the House, and 2 per cent higher than 


| the rate now operative. 
Amendments Rejected 


The entire income tax schedule was dis- 
posed of after the Senate had rejected 
amendments by Senators Connally (Dem.), 
;of Texas, and Long (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, which respectively p to install 
the 1921 schedule of levies and the 1918 
| rates, except in the latter case the rates 
were to apply on incomes above $10,000. 

In the instance of the individual rates 
accepted by the Senate, there remains an 
opportunity for reconsideration as a result 
|of notices Senators Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, and Connally. Each 
Senator gave notice of a motion to re- 





embodied in a proposed “industrial regis- 
tration act,” was endorsed by representa- 
tives of manufacturers and retailers at a 
hearing May 17 before the House Com- 
mittee on Patents considering proposals 
for revision of the copyright law. 

The proposed act, ine Committee was 
told, would eliminate the invention factor 
from copyright laws in respect to textile 
design and would give protection to orig- 
inality d novelty) i esigns and pat- 
terns, thus expedfting th nting of such 
| copyrights. 

Witnesses agreed that a plan can be 
worked out between manufacturers and re- 
tailers which would form the basis for 
such legislation as is needed to remedy 
evils under existing laws. They declared 
design protection would be beneficial to 
designer, distributor, and the public. ~* 


| 





New houses of acceptable standard of 
living are too expensive for two-thirds of 
the population, while dwellings that meet 
fully the requirements of cheapness are 
too unsound for safe financial investment. 

The Committee on large-scale opera- 
tions does not hold that large-scale con- 
struction and operation are the only 
means of overcoming the chronic defi- 
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Difficulties Predicted 
From Short Rail-day 


Would Add to Unemploy- 
ment of Western Roads, 
Says Maintenance Official 





A change from the present 8-hour basic 
working day for railway labor to a 6-hour 
schedule would add to the unemployment 
troubles of the western railroads instead 
of providing additional employment and 
would result in deterioration of railway 
properties, L. H. Bond, engineer of main- 
tenance of way and structures of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, told the Interstate 
Commerce Commission May 17 during con- 
tinued hearings on the Commission's in- 
quiry into the 6-hour principle. (Docket 
No. Ex parte 106.) 

Pursuant to the direction of a joint 


| congressional resolution, the Commission 


is conducting an investigation into the ef- 
fect upon the operation, service and ex- 
penses of the railroads of applying a 6- 
hour working day for all classes of rail 
employes in lieu of the present 8-hour 
schedule. The Commission is directed by 


gress not later than Dec. 15, 1932. 
Hearings on the Commission's inquiry 


vision 6, with presentation of opening 
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Supporters of Plan 
| 


| Among those supporting the proposed 

bill were Lew Hahn, chairman of the 
|board of directors, Hahn Department 
| Stores, Inc., and vice president, National 
|Retail Dry Goods Association; Isaac 
| Landy, counsel, National Retail Dry Goods 
| Association; Frederick A. Hoffman, repre- 
|senting B. Altman & Co., New York City; 
| Gerald Grosner, representing the National 


| Association of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
|nishers; Sol C. Moss, representing the 
Design Protective Association and _ the 
|Finsilver Fabrics Corporation; Sylvan 
Gotshal, counsel, Silk Association of 
| America; Harold Levy, vice president, the 
(oon Company, Washington, D. C.,; 
| Charles C. Bunker and Samuel L. Hites, 
representing Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas F. Marr, representing 
|James McCutcheon & Comapny, New 
|‘Tork City; Harold Young, Washington 
| representative, National Retail Dry Goods 
| Association and other retailers’ organiza- 
tions; Karl Fenning, representing the Silk 
Association of America, and professor of 
patent law, Georgetown University; and 
|Henry D. Williams, an attorney of New 
| York City, appearing “in the public in- 
| terest.” 


Opposition Expressed 


| W. R. Ogg, representing the American 
|Farm Bureau Federation, was the only 
| witness appearing in opposition to the 
| proposed measure. He declared that the 
women members of the federation are op- 
|posed “in principle’ to extending the 
copyright privilege to textiles on the 
ground that it would result in monopoly 
which would be reflected in higher prices 
} to consumers of textile goods. 

Mr. Hahn stated that design protection 
|is as much a problem of the retailers as 
manufacturers and he appealed for legis- 
| lation which would not interfere with dis- 
tribution. He approved the suggestion of 
the Committee that business interests con- 


| 


of | the resolution to report its findings to Con-| cerned formulate a bill as the basis for 


| design legislation. 

Mr. Landy suggested that revision in- 
clude a provision which would protect re- 
tailers in the sale of materials having pat- 
terns or designs which were acquired in 
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Mortality Rate From All Causes 
In 18 States Is Lower for Year 


HE death rate from all causes in 18 

States declined from 11.3 ‘n 1930 *o 
10.9 in 1932. the United States Public 
Health Service stated May 17. It de- 
clined still more. from 11.5 in 1927, ac- 
cording to the Service. 

“Considering individual States. out of 
the total of 95 States with data for both 
1£30 and 1931.” it was exvlained. “only 
two Staies failed to show a decline, and 
in one of these the rate was the same 
for the two years.” Infant mortality in 
16 States where records were available 
was said by the Service to have shown 
¢. similar decline. 

Additional information made available 
in the statement. as it appeared in the 
current issue of “Public Health Re- 
ports,” follows: 

For several years the United States 
Public Health Service has secured from 
State Health Departments current mor- 
tality data and has published from time 
to time death rates from certain im- 
portant causes from as many States as 
could furnish the information. The 
monthly data so collected are, of course, 


, 


available for an annual summary also, 
and the tables here presented have been 
compiled to give a preliminary summary 
of mortality during 1931. 

The rates are computed from current 
and generally preliminary reports fur- 
nished by State Departments of Hedlth. 
Because of (a) some lack of uniformity 
in the method of classifying deaths ac- 
cording to cause, (b) some delayed death 
certificates, and (c) various other rea- 
sons, these preliminary rates can not 
be expected to agree in all instances 
with final rates. published by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In 16 States from which infant mor- 
tality figures were available, the infant 
death rate per 1,000 live births was 62 in 
1931, as compared with 63 in 1930, and 
with 66 in 1927, the preceding low years. 
The 1931 figure is the lowest of any of 
the years included in this report. Of 22 
States with data for both 1930 and 1931, 
12 showed a decreased, 7 an increase, 
and in 3 States the rate was the same 
for the two years. Inasmuch as the 
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consider in order that their right to offer 
other amendments may not be proscribed 
by the rules. 

Minor Revisions 


Numerous minor Committee amend- 
ments were accepted during several hours 
of rapid progress in which the amend- 
|ments were adopted as quickly as they 
could be read by the secretary. In addi- 
tion, upon a request by Senator Smoot 

(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Come- 
mittee on Finance, all amendments cor 

recting the text were adopted en bloc. 

Several amendments proposed by the 
Committee were passed over temporarily 
at the request of Senators who were un- 
able to attend the session. One provides 
for a tax of 80 per cent maximum on 
bonuses and emoluments of that type paid 
to corporation officers in addition to their 
{regular stated compensation. Another 
amendment about which some controversy 
has arisen prescribed a limitation on stock 
losses. These will be considered later. 

Sales Tax Procedure 

After the Senate had disposed of the 
individual and corporation income tax 
provisions and numerous other phases of 
the bill, advocates of a manufacturers’ 
sales tax were urged by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, to offer their 
amendment to include such a levy in the 
bill. He pointed out to them that if the 
Sales tax question could be decided, many 
Senators would then know how to cast 
their ballots on the excise taxes recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

Senators Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, and Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, declined, however, to yield to Sen- 
ator Harrison's argument. Senator Walsh 
asserted he had no intention, as the pros- 
pective sponsor of a sales tax amendment, 
of offering it until the general outline of 
the tax measure has had Senate approval. 
Senator Moses added to this the expres- 
sion that he would not be “trapped” and 
that the sales tax proposal would be of- 
fered at a time which its supporters 
deemed opportune. Neither Senator dis- 
closed what rate they would propose. 

In its consideration of Committee 
amendments, the Senate completed ap- 
proval of all such amendments juntil it 
reached the manufacturers’ excise taxes 
(p. 239, title IX), with seven exceptions. 
These exceptions were passed over. Mo- 
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Proposed Bond Issue 


‘For Building Opposed 











Would Delay Economic Recoy- 
ery, Senator George Declares 


The proposal to authorize a bond issue 
of $1,500,000,000 with which to finance 
self-liquidating construction projects, was 
declared by Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, in a prepared statement, May 17, 


to be unsound. He said such a program 
amounted to “a poultice” that would serve 
to delay, if not defeat, the fundamental 
remedies. 

Something of a parity must be obtained 
between the “statutory United States dol- 
lar” and commodity prices, Senator George 
said, or the next several generations will 
be subjected to economic servitude. 

The full text of Senator George’s state- 
ment follows: 

The proposal to authorize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to issue $1,- 
| 500,000,000 additional bonds to finance 
| Self-liquidating projects, such as the build- 
|}ing of tunnels and the electrification of 
| the Pennsylvania Railroad from Wash- 
ington to New York, is in my opinion, 
| unsound. 

Some things the Government can do. 
| Many things it cannot do. It cannot con- 
| tinue to appropriate billions of dollars and 
| the sooner our people realize this fact the 
sooner we will get down to solid business. 
Who can say what porjects are self- 





jliquidating—that is to say, profitabie? 


This question has been the test of busi- 
ness judgment through the ages. We may 
; not expect to find business executives ca- 
|pable of giving cerrect answers in a Fed- 
eral bureau in Washington at this time, 

We have financed the railroads, insure 
ance companies and the banks with $2.- 
000,000,000 of the people’s money and 
credit. I do not assert that the Finance 
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~ House Restores 
 . Sum for Reserve 
Activity of Army 
Amendments Are Adopted in 
War Department Supply 


Bill, Raising Total of Com- 
mittee by Six Million 
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use of any of the appropriation for pay 
or rental and subsistence allowances of 
a@ reserve officer on active duty for less 
than 15 days, except the Air Corps. A per- 
fecting amendment carried, 131 to#79. 

Representative Barbour also offered and 
the House adopted an amendment restor- 
ing the $1,080,773 cut out of the budget 
estimates for the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
irig Corps. The budget had asked for 
this activity $4,079,484, or $109,484 more 
than the current year appropriation. 

Reserve Officers’ Corps 


The Appropriations Committee, in its 
bill, as a measure of economy, provided 
for the continuance of these camps during 
the fiscal year 1933, with a provision 
that such suspension of camps shall not 
of itself deprive graduate students of the 
right to be appointed as reserve officers 
of the Army. The Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps is designed to provide systematic 
military training at civil educational in- 
stitutions for the purpose of qualifying se- 
lected students of such institutions as re- 
serve officers of the United States. 

The House vote against sustaining the 
reduction and putting back into the bill 
the original budget appropriations, was 
138 ayes and 129 nays, by tellers. 

, Election of Training 


Mr. Barbour offered the amendment 
striking from the bill the following lan- 
guage: “None of the funds appropriated 
in this Act shall be expended for or on 
account of any educational institution not 
essentially a military school which docs 
not leave the election of military training 
to all students enrolled therein, and this 
appropriation shall be available, in ac- 
cordance with law, to such institutions 
as maintain elective military training 
courses.” The amendment, after being 
opposed by Mr. Collins, was adopted by 
viva voce vote. 

An amendment was offered by Mr. Bar- 
bour adding a new section to the bill un- 
det which $2,603,624 would be appropri- 
ated for the continuance of citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps. 

Mr. Collins contended that if this 
amendment were to be adopted the House 
would be defying all the testimony re- 
garding that subject that was given to 
the Committee, but the Committee of the 
Whole finally adopted the amendment by 
a standing vote of 115 ayes to 91 nays 





Financial Facilities 
Of Farmer Extended 


Legislation Completes Program 
For Making Credit Available 


The Govefnment’s two-fold program to 
fill the breach in the restricted agricul- 
tural credit situation, which has resulted 
from the failure and contraction of com- 
mercial banks, nears completion with the 
final passage, May 16, of a bill (S. 2409) to 
liberalize the discount and rediscount 
privileges of the Federal intermediate 


credit banks, according to oral statements 
made at the Farm Loan Board May 17. 

Additional information furnished fol- 
lows: 

Creation of agricultural credit associa- 
tions, with the aid of a $10,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund’ placed at the disposal of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in March, is the 
other phase of the program. 

‘Stimulation of local credit agencies 
which .can avail themselves of the facili- 
ties of the intermediate banks will help 
finance many agrcultural localities whose 
ordinary credit stream, flowing through 
commercial banks, has dried up because 
of bank failures or liquidation of loans; 
and with the help of the new discount 
arrangements the intermediate banks will 
be able to carry the additional load. 

In view of the conditions of many com- 


mercial banks which ordinarily extend 


credit to farmers, the problem of devel- 


oping supplementary credit institutions, 
such as agriculture credit corporations and 


livestock loan companies, is one which re- 
quires further attention. 


investment. 


In communities where the greatest need 
for this service existed during 1931, local 
capital was scarce and outside capital gen- 
In many cases 
where new corporations were organized, 
tive was taken by local banks, 

en and others, who recognized 
the fact that if agricultural operations in 
the community were to be continued in a 
normal way it would be necessary to pro- 


erally was not attracted. 


the init 
business 


vide additional credit facilities. 


The closing of a large number of coun- 
try banks during 1931 not only tied up 
funds which many farmers had accumu- 
lated for the purpose of paying obligations 
and carrying on their operations, but also 
affected their normal sources of credit. 
Furthermore, the low prices received for | 
reduced bank 


agricultural commodities 
deposits. 


The resultant unsettled banking situa- 
tion made commercial banks maintain 
substantial cash reserves, tending to re-| 
strict further credit available for agricul- | 
These conditions empha- 
sized the importance of the Federal inter- 


tural purposes. 
mediate credit banks. 


Many new financing institutions were 
organized, and called upon the intermedi- 


Established 
credit associations increased the volume 


ate credit banks for advances. 


of their business with the credit banks. 


The intermediate credit banks loaned 
more money to cooperative associations | 


and to agricultural financing association 
in 1931 than in any other year since thei 
inception in 1923. Approximately $145, 
260,400 was advanced to cooperative mar 
keting groups and $122,733,400 to discoun 
and financing institutions. 


The 12 intermediate credit banks can 


They may 
make loans to cooperative marketing as- 


extend two types of credit. 


sociations on the basis of warehouse re 
ceipts and or shipping documents cover 
ing etavle agricultural products. 


may discount paper for agricultural cor 


One of the 
greatest difficulties has been the reluc- 
tance of capital to enter this field of 


They 


Warning Is Issued 
On Lottery Tickets 





|Sale of Spurious Chances on 
English Race Disclosed by 
Justice Department 


Advices have been received at the De- | 
partment of Justice from various parts of 
the country to the effect that certain 
spurious lottery tickets are being offered 
for sale in many parts of the United 
States. 

Many of these tickets purport to be 
chances in an alleged lottery for the.bene- 
fit of veterans and child welfare organi- 
zations, and are said to be’ based upon | 
| the Manchester Cup Race which the pro- 
moters claim will be run in May or June 
in England. Inquiries made show that 
this Manchester Cup Race is a famous 
event in England, but the races are run 
in the Fall and not in the Spring. 

The promotion of the sale of these spur- 
ious tickets is said to be from outside the 
limits of the United States. It is reported 
that many people have been swindled by 
the purchase of these lottery tickets, and 
communications are being sent by the De- 
partment of Justice to district attorneys 
and marshals in various judicial districts 
calling attention to these fraudulent lot- 
tery tickets —(Department of Justice.) 


Radio Broadcasters 
Ordered to Announce 
Recorded Programs 





‘Federal Commission Rules 
All Mechanical Reproduc- | 
tions Must Be Designated 
In Clear Terms 


The first change in the Federal Radio 
Commission’s new rules and regulations 
was announced orally May 17 at the Com- 
mission as being a return more nearly to | 
its original strict policy of requiring 
broadcasters to announce when they are 
broadcasting mechanical reproductions, 
such as phonograph records. 


The Commission proposes in such in- 
stances that broadcasters, except when it 
is specified that they may do otherwise, 
shall announce: “This is a phonograph 
record,” or “This is a player-piano rec- 
ord.” The Commission’s announcement 
of the amended rule follows in full text: 

It is ordered: That Paragraph 176 of 
the Rules and Regulations of the Federal 
Radio Commission be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“A mechanical reproduction shall be 
announced as such except when its use is 
merely incidental, as for identification or 
background. The exact form of an- 
nouncement is not prescribed but the 
language shall be clear and in terms com- 
monly used and understood. The follow- 
ing are examples of statements sufficient 
for the purpose: a. ‘This is a phonograph 
record.’ b. “This is a player-piano record.’” 

In all cases where electrical transcrip- 
tions made exclusively for broadcast pur- 
poses are so constructed as to record a sin- 
gle continuous program upon morg than 
one mechanical reproduction, rather than 
a recordation of the entire program upon a 
single mechanical reproduction, the an- 
nouncement required hereby shall be 
made at the commencement of each pro- 
gram and in no event less than every 15 
minutes. All other announcements re- 
quired shall immediately precede the use 
of each separate mechanical reproduction. 

This order shall be effective the 1st day 
of June. 1932. 














Resignation Sought 
Of Veterans’ Counsel 


House Committee Seeks Re- 
moval of Maj. W. W. Smith 


The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs on May 17 adopted unanimously a 
resolution in favor of the removal of 
Major William Wolff Smith, former gen- 
eral counsel of the Administration of 


Veterans’ Affairs and now special counsel 
in that Bureau. The action was formally 
called to the attention of the House by 
Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex., sponsor of a resolution (H. J. Res. 
355) which had advocated the removal of 
Major Smith from the Government pay 
roll and that “the Administrator of Vete- 
rans’ Affairs should be directed to dismiss 
high salaried doctors and lawyers from 
the service of the Administration.” 

Mr. Blanton told the House the Com- 
mittee unanimously had adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: ; 
“Resolved, that it is the sense of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, before 
which is pending H. J. Res. 355 and on 
which considerable hearings have been 
had, that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs should discharge from the service 
William Wolff Smith on the ground of 
incompetency and unfitness. 

“Resolved further, that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs and that a copy be 
spread on the minutes of this Committee.” 
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New Method Invented 


For Lighting Coal Mines | 


A new method of lighting the interior 
of coal mines has been invented by an 
No switch is needed, 
nor no circuit is broken when the electric 
It is based on the 
ighting by local induction.” 
It is working efficiently in a mine in 
Com- 


English professor. 


lamp is rT ed. 


principle of “ 
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tions to reconsider were entered concern- 
ing various other amendments. 

Included in its approval besides the in- 
come and surtax schedules and the tax 


on incomes of corporations were several 
of general interest. Among these was the 
removal of the exemption from United 
States citizens residing abroad, which was 
accomplished by approval of the Commit-- 
tee action in striking out the exemption 
provided in the House bill (Sec. 116, sub- 
section (a), on page 23 in the present bill) 

Also approved was the net loss provi- 
sion for 1930 or 1931 as amended by the 
Committee. The Committee had stricken 
out the year 1931 and had added at the 
end of section 117, subsection (d), the fol- 
lowing sentence: “If for the taxable year 
1931 a taxpayer sustained a net loss within 
the provisions of the Revenue Act of 1928, 
the amount of such net loss shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction in computing net 
income for the taxable year 1932 to the 
same extent and in the same manner as a 
net loss sustained for one taxable year is, 
under this Act, allowed as a deduction for 
the succeeding taxable year.” 


The Committee amendments passed over 
by the Senate included the.Gore amend- 
ments (Sec. 12, subsection (e) and section 
23, subsection (a)) as mentioned above, 
and the limitation on stock losses (Sec. 
23, subsection (r)), also mentioned above. | 


The Committee amendment relating to; 
mutual, hail, cyclone, casualty, or fire in- 
surance companies or associations( Sec. 
103, subsection 11) was passed over along 
with related amendments in Sec. 208. 
There was passed over, too, in the section 
relating to adjusted basis for determining 
gain or loss (Sec. 113) the subsection (b-B) 
relating to depletion allowance. 


The Senate passed over the Committee 
amendments on insurance reserves, Sec- 
tion 203, subsection (2). Senate La Fol- 
lette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, submitted an 
amendment to provide that the rate shall 
not be lower than 3% per cent, which 
will be considered when the section again 
comes up. 

Motions to reconsider affected not only 
the income tax and related provisions but 
also the amendment in Section 25 re- 
lation to credits of individuals against net 
income. Affected, too, was the amend- 
ment relating to computation and pay- 
ment of tax under the consolidated returns 


of corporations (Section 141, subsection 
(c)). 


Tax on Utilities’ 


Earnings Advocated 


Senator Connally, discussing his amend- 
ment briefly before a vote was taken, 
pointed out that by its adoption various 
“obnoxious” taxes now in the bill could 
be removed, including the levy on bank 
checks, admissions below 45 cents and 
postal increases. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
said that a tax could be imposed which 
would net the Government from $50,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000. He explained that the 
“earnings of the power companies. have 
been least affected during the present 
economic depression.” Costs, he said, have 
fallen 44 per cent but the rates on power 
have not fallen comparably. “Here’s a 
source that can be taxed $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000 if we had the will to do it,” 
he added. 

An amendment which would take from 
the Connally amendment the provision 
striking out the earned income exemption 
was proposed by Senator Trammell 
{Dem.), of Florida. This was rejected by 
a@ viva voce vote. 

The Senate then rejected the Connally 
amendment by a vote of 46 to 31, Sena- 
tor Connally changing his vote from 
aye to no before the result was announced 
jn order that he might later move for 
reconsideration of the vote. 

Senator Long .(Dem.), of Louisiana, 
proposed an amendment to the income tax 
provisions of the revenue bill which would 
leave the rates to $10,000 as they came 
from the Finance Committee but would 
substitute the 1918 rates above that 
amount to a maximum of 65 per cent on 
incomes over $1,000,000. 


Income Tax Plan 


Offered by Mr. Long 


He declared that his amendment would 
return a revenue of $160,000,000 more than 
the Committee schedule of income tax 
rates. He explained that the Senate had 
refused to accept the 1918 rates, had re- 
jected the 1922 rates proposed by Senator 
Connally, and that now he would provide 
an opportunity to increase the rates on the 
higher income brackets without changing 
the normal rates. He referred to his pro- 
posals as the “millionaire’s schedule.” 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
sponsor of the amendment providing the 
1918 rates, which the Senate rejected, 
moved to reconsider the vote by which 
that amendment failed of adoption. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, ad- 
vising the adoption of the Long amend- 
ment, declared: “To those who object 
that we want to ‘soak the rich,’ let’s hurl 
back at them the challenge that they want 
to ‘soak the poor.’ Yes, soak the poor, 
they’re used to it.” 

He drew a parallel between the rates 
of the Long amendment and the rates ac- 
tually in effect in Great Britain showing 
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| of the fiscal year of 1933, he said, it wili 


‘while in this amendment they are con- 






that the British rates are higher than 
the proposed amendment would establish. 

A roll call vote showed 24 in favor of 
the Long amendment and 49 opposed, and 
the amendment was rejected. 

The Senate then adopted the commit- 
tee rates on income taxes and surtaxes. 
Reconsideration was moved by Senator | 
Couzens, and Senator Connally moved re- | 
consideration of his amendment. 


Mr. Connally Foresees 


Increased Revenues 
Senator Connally during the night ses- 


sion May 16 in discussing his amendment 
pointed out that it would increase the 
revenues from the bill as it came from 
the Finance Committee by $158,000,000 in 
a calendar year. For the first six months 


raise approximately $113,000,000 more than 
the Finance Committee rates. 

The rates of the amendment, he ex- 
plained, are those of 1922, save that in 
1922 the surtaxes stopped at $200,000 


tinued above that figure by a graduated 
amount to 55 per cent on incomes over 
$1,000,000. 


“These income tax rates,” continued Mr. 
Connally, “not only have the effect of se- 
curing the necessary revenue, but they 
have an economic aspect of discouraging 
the building of gigantic fortunes, which 
all of us admit do not contribute to the 
economic independence or the economic 
freedom of our people. 


“When it comes to levying taxes at any 
time, whether in normal times or in times 
cf depression, the soundest method of se- 
curing revenue is to tax profits, to tax 
those who are making money, not those 
who are losing money. I submit the 
proposition, that there is not a fairer or 
@ more just tax under any flag than an 
income tax, a tax on profits, a tax on 
earnings. | 

“The man of small income owes a cer- | 
tain duty to this Government as well as, 
the man with a large income. I want the 
small income-taxpayers to know that I| 
am not afraid to tax him so long as he. 
knows that I am also taxing the man 
with a big income fairly and in a just 
relationship to the small income-tax- 
payer.” 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
stating that he had received 11,753 tele- 
grams from his State concerning the 
amusement tax, opposed the “wretched as- 
sault upon a poor man’s amusement,” 
which, he said, a 10 per cent tax on ad- 
missions from 10 cents and up consti- 
tutes. Calling attention to 28,764 tele- 
grams from his State on other subjects 
in the tax bill, the California Senator 
emphasized the $250,000,00Q moratorium to 
debtor nations. 








Mr. Johnson Favors 


Proposed Amendment 


“One-fourth of the amount that is 
raised by this bill,’ Mr. Johnson said, “we 
gave to Europe last year when Europe 
was ready to pay it to us, and we did 
it upon a dud and upon a pretense that 
never was borne out either in what was 
said unto the Members of the Congress 
of the United States or to the countries 
of Europe themselves.” 

He maintained that a second mora- 
torium would be asked and that the 
amounts for the two years would total 
half of the amount to be raised by the 
pending bill. He urged support of the 
Connally amendment. 

Senator Smoot presented figures re- 
garding estimated income from the Con- 
nally amendment, stating that “condi- 
tions in the country today will not bring 
the amount of revenue indicated” by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, took 
exception to suggestions that the Finance 
Committee had been unduly influenced by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his final 
appearance before it. He stated that “ac- 
ceptance of the Connally amendment might 
make it unnecessary for us to face finally 
the question of whether we will accept a 
sales tax, or turnover tax.” He continued: 
“I have no quarrel with the 1918 rates. 
and if I believed or if I am convinced 
that they will produce the amount of rev- 
enue estimated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan, I can go along with 
those rates. I believe the Connally amend- 
ment is a fairer basis of rates.” He op- 
posed the sales tax proposal. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
urged adoption of the amendment. 

Various unanimous consent requests 
were made to establish a time for a vote 
on the Connally amendment but no agree- 
ment was reached. 

The Louisiana Senator argued against 
the inclusion of a sales tax in the bill, 
against the admissions tax, and advised 
increases in the income tax rates, par- 
ticularly in the higher brackets. He ex- 
pressed himself as favoring the tariff 
items in the bill. . 


Estimates of Revenue 


Sought From Treasury 


The Senate agreed to a unanimous con- 
sent request by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury furnish the Senate estimates for 
1932 of the estimated revenue from each 
of the income-tax brackets under the 
1918 rates. 

Senator Long discussed the value of tax- 
exempt securities from the standpoint of 
the States and municipalities, asserting 
that “tax-exempt securities are a means 
of assisting the State, a means of helping 
the business of government.” 

“What is the reason for this hubbub 
| and hurrah about tax-exempt securities?” 
he demanded. “It is the power trust. It 
is the water-works trust. It is the electric 
trust. They have been trying to make it 
impossible for the State and city govern- 
ments to finance themselves for years and 
years so they would have to sell out their 
electric-light plants to the power interests 
}and restrain themselves from operating 
water works in the municipalities and 
turn them over to the private interests.” 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 
| Minnesota, offered an amendment to the 
|revenue bill which provides for an excise 
tax of 1 cent per pound upon a selected 
list of oil-bearing imported raw materials, 
and of 2 cents a pound upon a setected 
list of such oils. 

“If my amendment is adopted by the 
|Senate it will guarantee a yearly revenue 
| to the United States Treasury of approxi- 
mately $24,630,000,” the Senator said in a 
prepared statement. “But its effect will 
be much broader than to provide merely 
revenue; it will aid revival of some im- 
portant failing industries which now are 
prostrate because of the competition from 
these foreign oils. I am confident that my 
amendment will add over $100,000,000 to 
the annual income of American producers 
;Of cottonseed, peanuts, beef, hogs, soy 
beans and dairy products. 
| fident that it will enable our domestic oil- 


take a firm look at their bankers. 

“I shall insist that the excise tax apply 
; to coconut oil and to copra coming from 
jthe Philippine Islands.” 





| good. 
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Senate Approves Income Taxes Proposed Issue 


Of Construction 


Bonds Criticized 


Program Would Delay If 
Not Defeat Economic Re- 
covery of Nation, Senator 


George Declares 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


| Corporation has not accomplished much 
It has checked bank failures and 


strengthened the financial structure. + 


Why should not the banks of the coun- 
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School Facilities 





Suggestions on Ways to Aid 
Unemployed Are Offered 
By Office of Education 


facilities for helping the unemployed, 
Commissioner William John Cooper of the 
Federal Office of Education pointed out 
in a recent letter to city superintendents 
outlining six ways that have been found 
practicable. 

Many superintendents, he stated, “are 
very much alive” to the use of school 


facilities. The suggestions which have 
come to Dr. Cooper’s attention and were 
made available at the Office of Education 
May 17 are as follows: 


Schools ,should make available their) 


try, fortified as they have been by the 
resources of the people in the hands of 
the Finance Corporation and assisted as 
they now are by the liberal provisions of 


the Glass-Steagall bill which vastly sin- 
creases their eligible notes, take care of 
the self-liquidating projects, private and 
semi-public? 

The debentures or bonds issued by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
bear the absolute guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment. Are we not heavily enough ob- 
ligated for the benefit of private enter- 
prise? Is not the imperative need of 
the hour susbstantial and material reduc- ! 
tion in the cost of government. 

Opposes Tariff Barriers 

Finally, the proposed appropriation or 
authorization is a mere poultice applied to 
the surface and postpones, if it does not 
defcat, fundamental remedies. We must 
remove tariff barriers. These obstructions 
in the channels of commerce, like physi- 
cal obstructions in the physical highways 
of the world, slow down trade and com- 
merce and prevent the needed distribu- 
tion of surplus goods, raw and manufac- 
tared. 





If our vast public and private debts 
are to be discharged except through whole- 
sale bankruptcy we must resort, like all 
well governed countries, to the drastic 
remedy of currency and credit expan- 
sion, rigidly controlled to avoid the disas- 
ter in which Germany fell. America is 
not socialistic—certainly not communis- 
—— our people are entitled to a fair 
deal. 

If this and the two succeeding genera- 
tions are to escape a condition of eco- 
nomic servitude we must bring the statu- 
tory United States dollar in line with a 
fair level of commodity vrices; we must 
strive for a fair parity between the do’- 
lar and wheat, cotton, steel and the prod- 


“1. Making the facilities of the contin- 
uation schools available during the whole 


year. 


“2. Enlarging the activities of evening | 
schools and continuing the term of these | 


schools. 


“3. Opening school shops (when not in 
use by children) so that furniture, shoes, 


etc., might be repaired. 


“4, Organizing extensive subsistence gar- 
den programs through making ground 
available, providing for the plowing of 


same, for seed, etc. 


“5. Inaugurating recreational programs. 
“6. Providing postgraduate courses for 


former high school graduates. 


“The public school is the public agency 


than any other. 


which probably is closer to the unemployed 
Many superjntendents 


are very much alive to the importance of 
using the public school facilities to lessen . : 
the evil effect of a broken-down morale| casting station with sufficient power to 
that may result from a period of unem- ¢ : 
ployment. The attitude of school super-| needs of the city and the territory adja- 
intendents who have done the most in| cent thereto.” 

this field is that we must work with our b 
unemployed rather than for them. The| out, are entitled to the convenience of 
unemployed must have a feeling of be- 


longing.’ 


tegihaion Bough 


Equality Favored 
Urged for Jobless 


‘In Distribution of 
Radio for Cities 


Six Cities Having More Than 
| 100,000 Population 
| Found to Be Without Lo- 


| eal Broadcast Stations 





j [Continued from Page 1] 
nearby stations, the smaller cities, many 
/of which are more or less isolated, have 
a stronger claim to an individual station. 
The question, they argue, is not one of 
how many persons or receivers are in @ 
city, but: whether these persons receive 
adequate radio service from any stations, 


regardless of their locations. 

The first side points out that in the 
interest of the city itself, there should be 
a station within the city to take care of 
local commercial and entertainment serv- 
|ices, which an outside station does very 
inadequately. 

Report of Examiner 


In a recent examiner’s report submitted 
to the Commission, Chief Examiner Ellis 
A. Yost placed himself in the first cate- 
|gory when he stated “in the opinion of 
the Examiner, no American city * * * with 
a population of more than 100,000 and an 
approximate population of 200,000 within 
|a@ radius of 15 miles of the city, should 
be within an unlimited-time radio broad- 





| provide for the local and community 


Merchants and other groups, he pointed 


radio broadcast facilities within their 
|midst, both for transmission and recep- 
| tion purposes. Reception facilities alone, 
he stated, fail to meet the standard of 
| public interest stipulated in the Radio Act. 
| Both sides, however, are agreed that a 


To P rotect Designs ore equitable distribution is desirable. 
Vv 





Proposal Considered at Hearing 


Of House Commitee 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


good faith prior to issuance of injunction 


against such designs. 


Mr. Moss declared that “there is a cry- 


ing need” for design protection and such 


uct of labor. 
Urges “Managed Inflation’ 


The dollar will not be dehoarded, will 
not go to work until it definitely knows 
that it will buy less of cotton, wheat and 
steel 30 days hence than it can purchase 
today. This can be accomplished without 
destroying the basis of our currency if 
we are free enough and courageous 
enough to employ what has been called 
controlled or managed inflation of cur- 


rency. 


We shall not do injustice to the credi- 
They have not earned the vast ap- 
preciation of the gold dollar, gold has 
become a monarch. There is no injus- 
tice in denying the creditor the power to 
reap where he has not sown. We must 
insist that the creditors shall not destroy 
This will result if poultices 
only are applied in the hope that the "i 


tors. 


the debtor. 


patient will somehow muddle through. 


Fee for Passport 





Now Ten Dollars 


State Department Announces 


Increase in Charge 
{Continued from Page 1.] 


but such a passport may be renewed for 
a period of two years upon payment 
of a fee of $5. However, the Department 
of State is authorized in its discreation 
to restrict the original or renewal period 


of a passport to less than two years. 


protection does not involve monopoly. It’s 
@ question of protecting brains,” he said. 
He asserted that a great part of the cur- 
tailment in operation of silk looms, only 
8 per cent of which are now working, is 


especially rampant in the past year. De- 
sign protection, he declared, does not re- 
sult in higher prices to consumer but on 
the contrary is a protection against sale 
of inferior merchandise. 

Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of New 


pointed out that the principle of the pro- 


@ year to have a design copyrighted. The 
proposed legislation, he explained, em- 
bodies the principle of originality, novelty 
and design with the principle of search. 








evidence that his residence abroad has 
been for one of the reasons coming within 
the rules prescribed by the Department of 
State pursuant to the authority conferred 
upon it by the Act of March 2, 1907, to 
| Overcome such presumption. 

Before a passport is renewed in any 
case the officer to whom application for 
renewal is made should satisfy himself 
that the applicant has not, since the issue 
of his passport, expatriated himself under 
the provisions of the first paragraph of 
section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907, 
which provides: 

“That any American citizen shall be 
deemed to have expatriated himself when 
he has been naturalized in any foreign 
state in conformity with its laws or when 
he has taken an oath of allegiance to any 


due to piracy of design which has been | 


York City, chairman of the Committee, | 


posed legislation is to expedite the grant- | 
ing of design protection and that the pres- | 
ent laws are not workable because it takes | 


I am also con- | 


| crushing industries to lift their heads and | 


A passport which was issued within 
the period of four years prior to the time 
when application for renewal is made may, 
in the discretion of the Department of 
State, be renewed; but in any case where 
@ person fails to apply for renewal of his 
passport prior to or immediately after 
the expiration of the original period of 
validity of two years his passport, when 
renewed, shall not extend beyond a pe- 
riod of four years from the original date 
of issue. 

If a passport has already been renewed 
for a period of more than four years but 


less than six years from the date of is-| 


sue, it may in appropriate cases be ex- 
tended without fee up to six years from 
the date of issue. The latter is the only 
instance in which action may be taken 
extending the validity of a passport after 
four years from the date of issue. 

Requests for renewal may be made by 
personal application or letter addressed 
to the Department of State, a Passport 
Agent, a Consular Officer of the United 
States, or the Chief Executive of Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam or American Samoa, and 
the fee of $5 in currency or postal money 
order should accompany each seen. 
Drafts or checks will not be accepted. 

Each request for renewal should, of 
course, be accompanied by the passport 
which it is desired to be renewed. Each 
naturalized American citizen should in- 
clude in his application for renewal a 
statement of the trips abroad since the 
issue of the passport which he desires to 
have renewed, the names of the countries 
visited, the period of his stay in each 
country and the reason therefor. 


In the case of a naturalized American 


citizen who has brought upon himself the 
presumption of having ceased to be an 
American citizen, under the provisions of 
the second paragraph of section 2 of the 
Act of March 2, 1907, he shall, before his 
passport may be renewed, be required to 
submit to one of the offices or officers 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 


RS 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 17, 1932 








10 a. m—Jesse H. Jones, Director of | 


the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, called to discuss the work of that 
organization. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 M.—President met 
with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

12:30 p. m—Dr. James R. Garfield, 
Chairman of the President’s Commission 
for the Administration and Conservation 








of the Public Domain, called to discuss | 


proposed grazing legislation. 


1 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Budget, 
matters. 





3 p. m.—William N. Doak, Secretary | 


of Labor, called to discuss departmental 
matters. 


Remainder of Day.—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


































































































































called to discuss budget 





foreign state.” 
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European: 


A person desiring to obtain a passport, 
as distinguished from one who desires to 
obtain a renewal of a passport previously 
issued, is still required to comply with the 
provisions of the Executive Order of Jan. 
31, 1928, prescribing passport regulations. ’ 
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| Various schemes have been suggested, only 
ito find that the present system serves 


better. Until a more balanced system is 
| agreed upon, the existing organization 
|must serve. 


Position of Commission 


The Commission is powerless to place 
new stations until applications are sub- 
mitted, or to remove stations unless they 
fail to comply with Commission rules and 
regulations. Unequal distribution is 
partly a result of this Iegal comple:ity, 
and partly a result of the fact that there 
were 7384 stations scattered all over the 
country when the Commission was or- 
ganized in 1927. here had been no cen- 
tralized control to designate station loca- 
tions or power, and because of this broad- 
casters located where they wished, regard- 
less of other stations. 

The Commission has been doing every- 
lthing it can to equalize distribution of 
facilities by deleting stations where they 
have not given good service, and grant- 
ing applications for new ones where they 
were deserved. 


Provisions of Radio Act 


A recent Commission decision granted 
an application for a new station at Gary, 
Ind., a city of 100,426 inhabitants. Gary, 
however, receives good service from Chi- 
cago. Despite this, the Commission 
granted Gary’s application because the 
city had no local full-time station. The 
case is at present pending before the court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
which has been asked to reverse the de- 
cision. 

The Radio Act stipulates that there 
shall be equal distribution by zones and 
by States. In assigning new licenses and 
taking away those of stations not operat- 
ing in public interest, the Commission is 
considering cites and populaton centers 
as well. 

The Commission, supporting neither side 
of the question, is working only to in- 
terpret and enforce the Radio Act justly 
and in the best interest of radio. 





Weeds as Poison Source 


Two kinds of weeds’ may develop into 
sources of insect poisons. One kind grows in 
this country. The other is in the Soviet 
Union. If experiments are successful, the 
| weeds may become a valuable domestic crop. 
They may become the substitutes for about 
10,000,000 pounds of pyrethrum flowers now 
imported yearly. (Department of Agriculture.) 
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Approval Asked 


Of Proposals to 
Aid Agrioulture 


Three Farm Organizations 


Advocate Enactment of | 


Three-fold Plan to Market 
Agricultural Products 


Approval at the present session of Con- 


gress of a pending proposal to aid agricul- | 


ture as means to restore national pros- 


perity was urged May 17 by the three} 


great agricultural organizations of the 
country, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Nation] Grange, and the 
Farmers Educational 
Union, in a joint letter received by Rep- 
resentative Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Tex., Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

“The prosperity of our Nation depends 
upon the prosperity of that approximate 
half of our population which has its 
first hope of prosperity in the welfare of 
agriculture,” according to the letter. The 
proposal advocated by the three organi- 
zations would empower the Federal Farm 
Board to use, in its discretion, the export 
debenture, equalization fee, or domestic 
allotment plan of marketing agricultural 
products, all designed to obtain for the 


farmer the domestic price for that portion 


of his products marketed in the United 


States and to avoid having domestic prices | 


controlled by the foreign price of the por- 
tion exported. 
Organizations’ Statement 

A statement by the three organizations, 
including the letter to Representative 
Jones, follows in full text: 

“The following letter signed by represent- 
atives of the three national farm organ- 
izations is the last word which the farm 
organization officials will convey to the 
committees on Capitol Hill relative to 
amendments to the Farm Board Act this 
session. 

“The responsibility is ndw on Capitol 
Hill to act upon farm legislation. The 
three farm organizations will continue to 
advocate amendments to the Marketing 
Act so that surpluses may be properly 
handled but will not further petition the 
committees on Capitol Hill. 

“‘Marvin Jones, Chairman, Committee 
on Agriculture: The three national farm 
organizations, representing 2,000,000 farm 
people in the United States and consti- 
tuting the only organized groups in our 
Nation which speak for all the farmers in 
the country, have appeared before the 
House Committee on Agriculture in re- 


gard to amendments to the Agricultural | 


Marketing Act. 

“*This was done merely as an idle ges- 
ture to keep our records straight, or to 
advocate certain specific methods to as- 
sist in solving the surplus problem. It was 
done because of a strong feeling among 
the leaders and throughout the member- 


ship of-these organizations that until con- | 
structive and effective legislation is passed | 


to assist agriculture in marketing her 
crops, particularly in the domestic mar- 
ket, all else which Congress does will be 
largely ineffective. 

Views Given Committees | 

“‘On Feb. 4 and 5 the Farmers Union | 
Appeared and offered its arguments in re- 
gard to this general proposition. On Feb. 
16, 17 and 18, the National Grange and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
appeared. On Jan. 12 another appearance 
‘was made before your Committee covering | 
the same subject matter. Then for the 
fourth time, on May 4, the organizations 
came before you briefiy and presented a 
composite measure which now lies before 
your Committee. 

““This last measure is proof positive 
that the three national farm organizations | 
are in agreement on this matter of amend- 
ing the Marketing Act and securing ef- 
fective surplus control legislation. 

““As a result of this last appearance 
there now lies before the House Com- | 
mittee a responsibility to act upon this 
measure which the three farm organiza- 
tions are agreed upon, and upon which 
they expect action. This is a responsi- 
bility which the farm organizations have 
not shirked, nor do they expect the House 
Committee on Agriculture to shirk its re- 
sponsibility. 

Remaining Time Cited 

““Only 23 days remain in this session | 
of Congress, if adjournment is taken on) 
the date now tentatively agreed upon by | 
the congressional leaders. This is a short 
time, but it is not too short to secure a 
favorable report upon this measure, and | 
action by the entire Congress, before ad- 
journment. 

“*The prosperity of our Nation depends 
upon the prosperity of that approximate 
half of our population which has its first 
hope of prosperity in the welfare of agri- | 
culture. The Nation is expecting the Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will again 
start the wheels of industry turning. The 
wheels of industry can not turn unless 
agriculture is moving forward in her pros- | 
perity. This measure will start agricul-| 
ture upward, and, as a result, will aid un- 
doubtedly more than any other legisla-| 
tion thus far passed in curing the causes | 
of this depression. Very respectfully, 

“‘American Farm Bureau’ Federation. 





| 
“The National Grange. By Fred! 
Brenckman, Washington Representative. 
“*The Farmers Educational and Coop- 
erative Union of America. By John A. 
Simpson, president.’” 


Improvement in Business 
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and Cooperative | 


|ical impossibility to obtain such action 


| Campaign expenses as we?l as about liquor 


|@ brief dealing with the question, and he 


| could go so far even as to limit by legisla- 


Review Is Denied 
_ Trade Regulation 


b 


Supreme Court Not to Consider 
- Order Preventing Use of 
Certain Sales Methods 


| 
| 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
refused on May 16 to consider the validity 
of the order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission requiring the Consolidated Book 
Publishers, Inc., of Chicago, to cease cer- 
tain methods in selling encyclopedias un- 
der a subscription plan, which the Com- 
mission found to constitute unfair com- 
petition. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Seventh Circuit refused the petition of the 
company to enjoin the Commission’s order. 

The petition was based on the conten- 
tion that the Commission had failed to 
show that the practices in question re- 
sulted in substantial injury to competitors. 
“Practices the same as, or similar to, those | 
employed by petitioner are in general use| 
in the subscription book industry,” it was | 
alleged. 

In opposing review, the Department of 
Justice stated that there was evidence “af- 
firmatively showing the existence of hon- 
est competitors of petitioner who do not 
employ its objectionable methods to obtain 
customers.” 

The Commission found, it is explained, 
that letters sent to prospective customers 
are misleading “in that they represent a/| 
set of books will be given free as an ad- 
vertising feature in exchange for an ex- 
pression of opinion” as to the merits of 
the books, “when in fact none of ‘the sets 
| are given away but all are sold in connec- 
| tion with the loose-leaf supplement and | 
|research service, payment of all three} 
jitems being included in the purchase 
| price.” | 


Power of Congress 


To Prescribe Method 
Of Repeal Discussed 


Has Authority to Control De- 
tails of Any Action by 
States on Prohibition, 
Senate Committee Told 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


of which he is an officer, he was “not dis- 
couraging modification” of the National 
| Prohibition Act, nor was he offering any 
encouragement to those favoring that 
course. He could not encourage modifi- 
cation, he explained, in view of his be- 
lief that the trouble lies deeper. 

Senator Walsh elicited through his in- 
terrogation an expression from Mr. Wads-! 
worth that repeal should be accomplished | 
by the convention system rather than ac- 
tion by the State legislatures because of 
certain inequalities which the witness 
thought existed in State representation. j 

“What we are most concerned with,” | 
said Mr. Wadsworth, “is in prescribing a | 
plan that will assure the people a chance 
to vote on the question. 

“We recognize that it is almost a phys-| 





through State legislatures for the very 
simple reason that there never has been 
and probably never witl be any man) 
elected to a State legislature solely on the 
issue of prohibition. If the question left 
for a convention to decide what the course 
of that State shall be, there can be no 
other question; it is open and shut, and) 
either the man who is seeking election as 
a delegate is for repeal or he is against it.” | 


Cost of Procedure Discussed 


Senator Walsh devoted some time to the | 
extent of such a proceeding, asking numer- | 
ous questions whether the attendant cost 
of a vote or the question on the Wads-| 
worth program would not in the end be 
burdensome. The witness maintained | 
otherwise. He said he thought the Ameri- | 
tan people had learned their lesson about | 


control, and that huge expenditures in | 
any campaign were a thing of the past. 
“Anyway,” he added, “it is my conviction 
that big expenditures produce nothing any 
more. They are ineffective, because the| 
people pay no attention to them compared } 
with earlier years.” 


Control of Expenditures 


_Mr. Wadsworth, amplifying his discus- 
sion concerning Congress’ power, told the 
Committee he would submit ‘informally” 


added that it was his belief Congress | 
tion the amount of money any one could 
spend in seeking election as a delegate 
to a convention for the purpose. He said | 
the Supreme Court of the United States | 
had dealt with the question in a case | 
arising in Ohio and it had held State} 
ratification to be a Federatl function. If 
that be true, Mr. Wadsworth argued, then 
he could see no inhibition against limita- 
tion of campaign expenditures. 

Senator Walsh called attention to what 
he said had been “a malign influence” by | 
brewers, distillers and others interested in 
the liquor trade before prohibition, and | 
he suggested these same interests would 
be active in promoting repeal. He said 
then that the Anti-Saloon League and 
“dry interests” would oppose repeal, a 
combination which he thought boded | 
large campaign expenditures. To those 
interested, Mr. Wadsworth added “the 
bootleggers, for they are interested in 
maintaining the present status.” 


Asks End of ‘Experimentation’ 








‘Vocation Training 


| the way of funds, staff and employment 


Is Shown in Six Nations nut, sesuming.” he continued, “that ; 
p ese funds should arise as you suggest, | 
[Continued from Page 1} I consider it is still true we have nane no 
of industry, and in the latter, even a be-| progress in solving the liquor problem. 
lated Spring upturn is absent. The first) The Swedish system has been amended | 
strengthening of the peseta in several | and changed from time to time, and the 
months has instilled a more optimistic| laws of the eight or nine provinces of | 
feeling in Spanish business circles, al- | Canada have been amended or changed, | 
though the trade balance remains un-| and I think none up there will say that | 
favorable and the Catalan and agrarian | further amendment will not take place. 
questions continue to await solution. | “That being true, I cannot force myself | 
March exports from Sweden showed a to the conclusion that there should be any 
decline from last year which, however, | further use of the Constitution for ex-| 
was smaller than the reduction in im-| perimentation with such a delicate sub- | 
ports, and the same tendency is apparent | ject. I maintain also that there| 
throughout the first quarter of the year; | Should be no holding back on the part ot 
developments in Norway have been sim-|4ny person that would halt a step to 
ilar. The Polish fiscal year’ ended on| allow a popular expression on a thing| 
March 31, with a defieit of 200,000,000 | that determines the rights of the very in- | 
zlotys;' aS compared with the previous! dividuals who make up our Nation.” 
— aoayes show a considerably larger SS 
ecline than expenditures. | stri 
Canadian foreign trade in April was House Votes to Restrict 
much smaller than in April last year, with 
exports declining 21 per cent, and imports 
42 per cent; Spring wheat conditions are | 
generally favorable, although planting has | 19 
been later than usual in most sections; 


| 


Stay of Envoys’ Employes | 


The Cable bill (H. R. 7793) to amend the | 
24 Immigration Act so as to require 


Seen as Benefit 
In Mental Cases 


Education for Handicapped 
Described by Chief of 
Service as Insurance 
Against Dependency 


[Continued from Page 1] 
handicapped, will be unable to adjust 
themselves. It is inevitable that within a 
few years, a type of service similar to the 
vocational rehabilitation sérvice will, of 
necessity, have to be extended to those 
who are mentally and therefore socially 
and industrially handicapped. 

“The program now in, operation pro- 
vides for the rehabilitation of physically 
disabled persons of employable age. AS 
originally conceived, the service was in- 


High Ideals Sought 
In Welfare Study 


Inspectors Should Not Serve as 
‘Snoopers,’ Says Illinois 
Director 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17. 
A denunciation of welfare institution 


|inspectors wno are “snoopers” looking 


merely for defects and deficiencies, was 
voiced at the National Conference of So- 


cial Workers today by Dr. A. L. Bowen 
of the Department of Public Welfare of 
Illinois. 

Frequently, Dr. Bowen said, an inspector 
has been “a gum-shoe detective, sent into 
the institution by factional disturbers to 
get something on the management.” 

The need for an “inspection ideal,” he 
said, existed in every class of institution, 
small or large. High educational quali- 
fications should be set as the background 
for inspectors or supervisors, he continued, 
but an examination revealed that no fa- 
cilities for such special education are of- 
fered in the United States. 





tended to serve only those injured in in- 
dustry, and who could through retraining 
return to industrial employments on a 
competitive basis with normal workers. 
However, the original act was broadened 
to include persons disabled as a result of 
public accidents, disease and congenital 
causes, 

“The present scope of the service, there- 
fore, is broad enough to cover all types 
of handicap, whatever the origin, the or- 
thopedic cripple, the blind, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, arrested cases of tuber- 
culosis, and cardiacs of employable age 
who can reasonably be expected to be 
made employable on an economic com-| 
petitive basis with normal workers. Nat- 
urally the question arises as to what is 
done or can be done for that large group, | 
who though not employable in the normal 
commercial and industrial pursuits have 
some productive capacity. 

At the present time very little is be- 
ing done for this group for the simple 
reason that with the limited facilities in 


opportunities, the State rehabilitation de- 
partments have their hands full handling 
only those who can be made employable 
in the regular avenues of employment. 
Although clearly within the purview of 
the present program, this group can not 
be included within its scope until facili- 
ties for their employment are available. 


“It is very probable that the next big 
step in the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation service will be the stimulation 
and promotion of subsidized workshops in 
which to provide employment for those 
who can not be employed in regular ave- 
nues of employment. Quite a bit of ex- 
perimentation has already been done along 
this line by private agencies, particularly 
by The Woodwill Industries organization, 
the Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, the Curative Workshop, and a num- 
ber of State subsidized workshops for the 
blind. 

“Without doubt, the time will come 
when the need for social efficiency will de- 
mand that every person who has any 





| possibility of being made capable of car- 


rying his own social and economic weight, 
either in whole or in part, will be given 
the opportunity to work and thus make 
it possible for him to do so. 


Essential Services 

“The scope of services necessary to vo- 
cationally rehabilitate a physically handi- 
capped person include: 

“1—A complete survey of the life sit- 
uation of the individual in order to be 
able to diagnose his vocational difficul- 
ties. 

“2—Securing such medical and surgical 
service and providing such prosthetic ap- 
pliances as will give the disabled person 
a maximum of physical capacity to work. 

“3,—Providing such vocational training 
as will give the necessary skills in the 
particular job selected. 

“4—Placement in employment 
completion of whatever preparatory serv- 
ices as have been rendered. 

“5 —Follow-up in employment to insure | 
that vocational rehabilitation has actually 
been accomplished. 

“6.—A very thorough service of guidance 
follows every step in the program of the 
individual, counseling and advising with | 
the client, his family, the surgeon, the 
training agency, and with all other indi- 
viduals and agencies concerned in his re- 
habilitation.” 


Purpose of Rehabilitation 

“Ingits social aspects, from the stand- 
point of the handicapped themselves, re- | 
habilitation has as its purpose the plan- 
ning of an effective long period program 
for finding the pace and fitting into it a} 
large and increasing group of citizens who | 
would otherwise find it most difficult to | 
find and maintain a tolerable social and | 
economic position in a scheme of things 
created for and maintained by normal | 
people. From the standpoint of society, 
its purpose is to insure society against | 
a tremendous financial burden of main- 
taining an unproductive group, and per- 
haps a more serious burden of combating | 
the lowered moral and unsocial attitude 
which eat at the soul of the social body. 

“Approaching this subject from another 
angle, rehabilitation service is vitally con- | 
cerned with movements which have as} 
their purpose the prevention of accidents 
and diseases and congential defects which 
result in physcial handicap. Among these 
are the Safety movement and Public 
Health. | 

“Naturally, rehabilitation is also inter- | 
ested in other remedial measures, such as 
Workmen's Compensation, Special Educa- | 
tion, and Social Welfare Work, for it is 
through the assistance of such agencies 


that rehabilitation is made effective. 


Correlation of Effort 

Miss Abbott’s address follows in part: 

“The plan for the Bureau followed no | 
traditional organization of State or local 
government or of private child welfare. 
It was to serve and correlate experiences 
of all the agencies interested in some spe- 
cial aspect of the children and child life. | 

“The Bureau was to be a research or- | 
ganization and the whole child was to be 
the subject of its study. The interre- 
lated problems of child health, depend- | 
ency, delinquency and child labor were 
to be considered and interpreted in rela- 
tion to the community program for all 
children. Pediatricians, lawyers, statisti- 
cians, psychiatrists, and psychologists, as| 
well as specialists in social research and | 
social work for children were to work to- 
gether on studies of the individual child | 
and in an evaluation of community provi- 
sion for children or community neglect of 


children. 
Appraisal of Child 
“The use of the techniques of these 


| various sciences by one Bureau would, it 


was hoped, give a many-sided appraisal | 
of the individual child and more scientific 


| building. 


|porting his mation for leave to file 


with the advent of Spring weather, sea- 
sonal lines are moving more rapildy. 


| aliens entering the country under diplo-| conclusions as to what should be done by | 
;matic courtesy as attendants, servants| community agencies than were possible 
and employes of foreign diplomatic officers | when only one aspect of child life is con- 


Cotton cloth exports from Japan are in- | to leave the United States on concluding | 
creasing, except in the trade with China. | such services and to require alien students | 
Confidence in the trading outlook of the | to give bond to guarantee their departure 
Shanghai area, is being steadily renewed | passed the House May 16. 
with the withdrawal of Japanese troops;| Representative Cable (Rep.), of Lima, | 
Shanghai cotton mills are now operating | Ohio, said that in seven years the present | 
at 60 to 70 per cent of capacity. A more | quota law has been effect 14,047 aliens so 
favorable export market for Indo-Chinese | employed by the diplomatic officers have | 
goods, combined with a decrease in im-j| been admitted. He said no one knows 
ports, resulted in April in the first export | what becomes of them, as no check up is 
surplus this yedr; the strengthening of| kept. The bill, he said, would make the | 
the rice market was wholly due to im-| employes deportable if they fail to leave. | 
Ptoved demand from Japan. Commodity | He said that according to the Departments 


» . p¥ices have experienced a further decline |of State and Labor many of them now | 


sidered. 

“This ideal of utilizing and correlating 
the methods and techniques of scientists 
not in the habit of working together has 
not always been easy to realize. Special- 
ists, one finds, do not always regard with 
scientific detachment the methods and the 
findings of their fellow specialists. 

“But real progress has been made and 
there is no question that the _ re- 
sults show that a unified or closely cor- | 
related approach is important for progress 
in the solution of the complicated and 
many-sided problems of childhood. It is 


¥in the Philippines and general conditions | remain in competition with Americans and | the method of the future in social re- 


remain depressed. | aliens lawfully here. 


j 


search.” | 


An extensive correspondence with offi- 
cials in all parts of the country concern- 
ing the necessity for honest, efficient and 
interested inspectors demonstrated, Dr. 
Lane said, “that public welfare officials 
are off the old style political stool pigeon, 
gum-shoe detective inspector and stand 
for well educated, specially trained by edu- 
cation and experience, men and women 
who believe in case work and understand 
its technique. 

“Such inspectors are the strong right 


}arm of the administration, every ready 
|}and prepared to get the truth in all sit- 
uations and to offer constructive recom- | 


mendations for the upbuilding of an in- 
stitution or agency service.” 


Community Projects 


Urged to Meet Need 


For Lew-cost Homes 


Large-scale Operations to Re- 
place Obsolete Houses 
Proposed by Conference 
On Home Ownership 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
ciency in good housing. It is conviced, 
however, that this is the most effective 
long-range procedure and is especial:y ap- 
plicable to the present emergency caused 
by the depression. ‘ 

The Committee interprets large-scale 
| operations to mean “the application of the 
| best technical experience and _ business 
| practice to the production, ownership, and 
operation on a sound income-producing 
| basis, of low-cost dwellings of desirable 
| standards, planned so as to provide socially 
| integrated communities.” 
| The unit of housing-during the last 50 
| years has been chiefly the individual, free- 

standing house. The apartment in the 
multi-family house, the row, single-family 
house, instead of being considered on their 
merits, have 
nate substitttes for the supposedly ideal 
| single unit. 
| All our housing methods have been 
| handicappea by the fact that this unit has 
| been accepted as a pattern and a standard. 
| Our houses retain the form and construc- 
tion methods of an out-of-date period of 
| handicraft production, when a single 
| builder and a single owner created. one 
unit at a time. 
Mass Production Adopted 
Such individual construction no longer 
typifies the methods of an industrial age. 

|In the building of multi-family dwellings 


| erect numbers of such units at one time 


| mittee on design now reports that in each} 
of the 17 cities studied, 1t has become the | 


practice to build single-family houses by 
methods of mass production. 
Eighty to 90 per cent of such dwellings 


are produced by these wholesale activities. | 
In short, mass production has become the | 
in present-day house | 
But present mass production | 


typical method 


| retains both the forms and methods of 


|former small-scale building and fails to} 


apply the technique of large-scale opera- 
tion now empioyed in most other kinds of 
construction and large industrial organi- 
| zation, 


| 
| 


Present Methods Criticized 
The present methods of small-scale 
housing have failed to meet the present 
need both in quality and in cost. Large- 
scale housing, by eliminating wasteful 


practices, thus cutting costs, and by creat- | 


ing @ home environment in which all of 
the functions provided by the old-fash- 
ioned home can be preserved under new 
conditions, offers a technique and a prom- 
ise of improvement. 

A place to live is viewed as something 
more than windows, heat, and modern 
fixtures, It is seen in the light of im- 
proved family life. Facilities such as 


|nursery schools, supervised outdoor and 


indoor play space, and other community 
activities for the parents and childern, 
can be provided only when ,their cost is 
spread over many homes. 


Reduced Cost Predicted 

In the use of land, in financing, con- 
struction, and management, large-scale 
operation offers a different approach to 
the problem, and judging from the results | 
of even limited experience in America, the | 
achievements promise to be highly satis- 
factory. By means of this method many 
of the present expenses can be reduced 
or altogether avoided. 

The following may be said for large- 
scale operation: 

It is economical. 
efficiently designed. 
ment. 


It is modern. It is 
It is a good invest- 
It offers low rents. 


Plea Filed to Compel 


Issuance of Warrant 


Solicitor General Seeks Order 
From Supreme Court 


The Solicitor General, Thomas D. 
Thacher, filed with the Supreme Court 


|of the United States on May 16 a peti- 
| tion seeking an order compelling a district 
| judge te issue a bench warrant Yor the 


arrest of a person named in an indict- 
ment, duly returned by the grand jury. 
The Solicitor General, in a brief sup- 
a 
petition for a writ of mandamus, con- 
tends that the issuance of a bench war- 


|rant is mandatory and not discretionary. 


The District Court of the United States 


for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, | 


District Judges Dickinson and Kirkpa- 
trick sitting, refused the bench warrant 
requested on the ground that it had dis- 
cretion so to do and that the circum- 
stances of the case warranted the refusal. 

The fact there was no preliminary ex- 
amination of the defendant, charged in 
the particular case with the embezzlement 
of funds of a member bank of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, prior to the 
return of the indictment is not a proper 
ground for the refusal of a bench war- 


rant, it is urged in the Solicitor General's | 


een looked upon as unfortu- | 
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Mortality Rate From All Causes 
Lower for Year 


In 18 States Is 


| 


death rate from malformations and dis- 
eases of early infancy changes very little 
from year to year, a line has been inserted 
in Table 1 to show the infant mortality 
from all causes except malformations and 
diseases of early infancy. 


malformation and diseases of early in- 
fancy has declined 29 per cent since the 
year 1923, as against a decrease of 22 per 
cent for the same period in the infant 
mortality from all causes. Nearly one- 
half of the present infant mortality is due 
to malformations and diseases of early 
infancy, and this group of causes has de- 
creased very little. 


In the 7 States for which maternal 





mortality figures are available throughout | 


the period 1923-1931, the death rate of 
mothers per 1,000 live births was 5.6 in 
1931, as compared with 5.8 in 1930 and 
6.2 in 1929. Of 22 States with data for 
both 1930 and 1931, 12 showed a decrease, 
9 an increase, and 1 remained the same 
for the two years. 


1931 represents a decrease from 3.5 in 
| 1930, but is the same as in 1929. It is, 
however, less than in any year preceding 


and 1931, only 8 showed an increase, the 
other 19 all showing a decrease. 
States with data available for 1931 and 
1929, 11 increased, 1 remained the same 


from 1929. 


The rather sharp decline of diarrhea 
and enteritis under 2 years of age con- 


100,000 total population, as compared with 
17.9 in 1930 and 16.7 in 1929. The rate 
in 1931 was less than half of the rate in 
1923. Of 25 States with data available 
for both 1930 and 1931, only 1 showed an 
| increase, while 1 remained the same in 
the two years, and the other 23 States 
declined. Of 23 States with data for 1931 
and 1929, 18 decreased in 1931 from the 
1929 rate and 5 increased. 

| 


| Diseases of Children 
Show Varying Rates 


| It is common knowledge that the 
| diseases of children, such as measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, and diph- 





fore the death rate for any one year is a 
poor indicator of the average mortality 
| trom these diseases. The measles mortal- 
ity in 1931 was slightly less than in 1930, 
| but slightly greater than in 1929. Of 27 
| States with data for the last two years, 17 
showed decreases and 10 increases in 1931 
| as compared with the preceding year. 

| The death rate from whooping cough in 
| 1931 was less tnan in any year inciuded 
in the table. Of the 27 States with data 
for the past two years, 16 had a lower 


rate, 10 a higher rate in 1931 than in| 


the preceding year, and the rate for one 
State was the same for both years. The 
death rate from scarlet fever was more 
than in 1930, but less than in 1929. 

Of the 27 States with data for the past 
| two years, 13 showed an increase and 14 a 
| decrease as compared with 1930. Diph- 
| theria continued its almost uninterrupted 
decline, the rate of 3.7 in 1931 being only 
| 30 per cent of the rate in 1923, However, of 
| 27 States with data for 1930 and 1931, only 
| 12 decreased, while i3 increased and 2 
| remained the same in the two years. 
| The death rate for poliomyelitis in the 
|group of 11 States with complete data 
| back to 1923 was the same in 1931 as in 
| 1930, 1.4 per 100,000. This group of 11 
| States, however, does not include New 


upon | it has for many years been common to| York City or New Jersey, and the former 


a “nad Aggs 5S i | was the center of the 1931 poliomyelitis | 
| and in one loca R e conference com-| 


epidemic. The death rate in New York 
City was 7.1 per 100,000 in 1931, as com- 
pared with 0.2 in 1930. 

In a group of 27 States with data for 
|both years, the poliomyelitis death rate 


was 1.8 in 1931, as compared with 1.1 in| 


1930. Of these 27 States, 15 showed an 
the same in 1931 as in 1930. Many of the 
western States had higher rates in 1930 
than in 1931. 


rate in 1931 was less than in 1930 and 
1929, but was higher than in any of the 
other years included. 

The year 1929 marks the peak of a grad- 
ual rise in the death rate for this dis- 
ease. Of 27 States with data available 
for both years, 20 decreased, 5 increased, 
j}and 2 remained the same in 1931 as 
in 1930. 


Rate of Influenza 
Increases in Year 


24.9 as compared with 19.0 for 1930. There 
| was a very minor influenza epidemic in 
| the early months of 1931, the cases ap- 
parently being very mild, since the death 
| rate was only slightly in excess of the ex- 
| pected rate for that season of the year. 
| The year 1930 was exceptionally free from 


| 





as compared with the rate of 54.2 for 
| 1929, when a more severe epidemic oc- 
| curred. 

| The increased influenza death rate of 


| 1931 was quite general; 24 of the 27 States | 


| with data for both years showed an in- 
| crease in 1931 over 1930. The pneumonia 
death rate decreased slightly in 1931, the 
rate being 79.7 as compared with 82.7 in 
| 1930. Of the 23 States with data for both 


| years, 14 showed a decrease and nine an| 
If influenza and pneu-| 
|monia are added and considered together, | 
the combined rate for 1931 (104.2) was| the application is granted. With increased 


| increase in 1931. 


| Slightly in excess of the rate for 1930 


(101.7). | 
| The death rate for tuberculosis con- 
| tinued an uninterrupted decline, the rate 
| being 66.3 in 1931 as against 70.3 for the | 
|preceding year, and both of these rates 
}are lower than those for any other years 
|included. Since 1923 the rate has been | 
|reduced by more than 30 per cent. Of 27) 
| States with data for 1930 and 1931, 23 
showed a decrease and only four an in- 
| crease in 1931 as compared with 1930. 

| The diabetes death rate in 1931 was/| 
|higher than in any preceding year in- | 
|cluded. Although the trend appears to} 
| be upward, the increases have not been | 
| large, the rate for 1931 being 21.5 as com- 
|pared with 20.4 in 1930. Of 24 States 
| with data available~for both years, 16) 
showed an increase, seven showed a de-| 
| crease, and one remained the same in 1931 | 
as in 1930. 
| The death rate for cancer was practi- 
cally the same in 1931 as in 1930. Since 
1923 the rate has increased 12 per cent. 
Of 25 States with data available for both 
| years, 15 showed an increase and 10 


|brief. “Such examination is not required 
or made necessary either by the Fourth 
|or Fifth Amendment. The return of the 
| indictment is at least prima facie evidence 
|of probable cause required by the Fourth 
| Amendment. 

“Upon the return of an indictment, fair 
j}upon its face, the district court has no 
discretion to refuse to issue a bench war- 
rant. The issuance of a bench warrant 
for the arrest of one against whom an 
jindictment has been found is a minis- | 
terial and not a judicial act.” 


Infant mortality from causes other than | 


The typhoid fever death rate in the | 
group of 16 States of 3.1 per 100,000 in| 


1929. Of 27 States with data for both 1930v | 
Of 25] 


in the two years, and 13 showed a decrease | 


tinued, the rate in 1931 being 13.7 per| 


theria, tend to occur in cycles, and there- | wane 


Of Individual States Only 2 in 25 Failed to 
Show Decline, Says Health Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
showed a decrease in 1931 as compared | 


with 1930. 

The death rate for diseases of the heart 
was practically the same in 1931 as in 
1930, 226 per 100,000. Of 27 States with 


| data for both years, 13 showed an in- 


crease, 12 a decrease, and in two States 
the rate was the same in 1931 as in 1930. 
The death rate for nephritis was less in 


| 1931 than in any preceding year included. 
| Of 24 States with data available for the 


past two years, 19 showed a decrease and 
only 5 an increase in 1931 as compared 
with 1930. During the period 1923-1931 


siderably, but the 1931 rate is 2 per cent 
below that of 1924, the preceding low 
mark, and nearly 11 per cent below the 
high rate of 1926. 


Opportunity for Sale 


Abroad of American 


Demand for Athletic Sup- 
plies and Amusement De- 
vices Discussed by Depart- 
ment of. Commerce 


Summer requisites for sportsmen and 
vacationists play an important part in 
the trade of the United States with for- 
eign countries according to export figures 
for athletic and sporting goods and 
amusement devices compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The sale of American-made fishing rods, 


623 to foreign countries during 1931 in- 
dicates the world-wide demand for Amer- 
ican devices of play. 
Canada Largest Buyer 
During 1931 sales of fishing rods, reels, 
hooks, bait and tackle of American man- 


the nephritis death rates fluctuated con- | 


Sport Goods Outlined. 


hooks and bait, golf clubs and balls, tennise 
equipment, bathing suits and caps, and | 
amusement park devices valued at $2,833,- | 


ufacture to foreign countries amounted to 
Of the total sales, Canada was | 


é 
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Radio Amateurs _ 
Now Developing 
New ‘Languages’ 


Messages Understood in Any‘ 
Country and Special Code 
Being Used in ‘Dot and 
Dash’ Communication 


A new language understood by 26,000 
persons but never spoken is in use among 
the country’s amateur radio operators, ac- 
cording to a Department of Commerce 
statement May 17. An international lan- 
guage, that can be understood by opera- 
tors in any country, is also used by some 
50,000 radio amateurs. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

A new language is springing up in the 
United States that is understood by no 
|less than 26,000 persons, but is spoken by 
|none—it is the language of the amateur 
| radio operators and it is “talked” back and 
forth daily across thousands of miles of 
space by the use of dots, dashes and 
spaces. 

Typical Message 

L. C. Quaintance, of the Radio Division 
of the Commerce Department, recently 
picked up the following message trans- 
mitted in international Morse code: 

“Tks om fr cl hrd u wkg wid sum vk ts 
|am ur sigs vy gud wx tdy fb fr dx nil qrn 
|qrm hr wl ob gess nm hr wl sa gm pse qsl 
|ur erd gld 2 qso es hpe cu agn vy 73 es 
| gl.” 
| Translated for the layman, it .reads: 

“Thanks, old man, for the call. I heard 
you communicating with some of the Aus- 
tralian amateurs this morning. Your sig- 
nals are very good. Weather today is 
excellent for long distance communica- 
tion, no static or interference here. Well, 
old boy, I guess there is nothing more 
here so I will say good morning. Please 
send me your card. I am glad to have 
|communicated with you and I hope to 
do so again. Very best regards and good 
luck.” 
| International Language 

There is still another “language”. used 
by the amateur operators. It is interna- 
tional in scope and can be understood fully 
as well by the Russian, Chinese, Spaniard, 
German or American. It is the “Q” sys- 
tem of communication. 

The principal drawback to the “Q” lan- 
guage is the relatively limited vocabulary. 
It is intended specifically for the trans- 
mission of intelligence bearing directly. 
upon radio communication, and not for 
the transmission of other messages. 

This language is used by the approxi- 





the principal buyer, taking $210,357 worth 
of such products, while the United King- 
dom ranked next in order, with pur- 
chases amounting to $37,861. Sweden, 
France and Norway were also large buy- 
ers during the year, purchasing fishing 
equipment valued at $32,297, $17,702 and 
| $13,994, respectively. 

| American made golf, tennis and base 
| balls sold abroad last year were valued at 
$170,216, according to the Department's) 
figures. Of this amount Canada took $24,- 
673, the Philippine Islands $30,013, Japan 
$20,094, Cuba $17,045, and Mexico $13,408. 


mate 50,000 amateur radio operators half 
of whom are in the United States, as well 
as in the International Marine Service. 

Besides building up a new “radio lan- 
guage” by which amateurs communicate 
on every-day matters, the amateurs are 
| developing technical vocabularies that are 
quite difficult, and represent months of 
study. 


‘Puerto Rico’ Adopted 


increase, 11 a decrease, and 1 remained | 
jand $225,777. 


The meningococcus meningitis death | 


- The death rate for influenze in 1931 was | 


Other athletic goods 
rackets, golf clubs, baseball 


year were valued at $936,392. 


United Kingdom totalled $145,676. 


respectively. 
Playing Equipment Sales 
Amusement park and playground de- 


sales of “playing equipment” abroad dur- 
ing the year amounting to $348,283. The 
United Kingdom and Canada were the 
principal purchasers taking $149,624 and 
$52,916 worth of such products during 1931 
France with purchases of $52,499 and Bel- 
gium with $24,216 were also included 
among the chief buyers of amusement de- 
vices. 

The popularity American made bath- 
ing suits and bathing caps is indicated by 
sales abroad last year totalling $779,870 
The United Kingdom was 
the principal purchaser of both of these 
products, taking bathing suits valued at 
$140,776 during the year and $84,644 worth 
of bathing caps. 

In order of value, Italy was the second 
largest purchaser of American bathing 
suits taking $71,609 during 1931, and was 
followed by France with purchases total- 
ling $53,887, Union of South Africa, $43,- 
068 and Argentina, $40,905. Japan, Can- 
ada and Denmark followed the United 
Kingdom as the principal purchasers of 
bathing caps taking $28,096, $21,469, and 
$14,626 worth of caps during 1931.- -(Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


Added Facilities Sought 
By Chicago Labor Station 


The American Federation of Labor ap- 
plied May 17 to the Federal Radio Com- 


|mission for an unlimited-time 5,000-watt 
| influenza, and the rate for 1931 is low} 


station at Chicago, according to informa- 
tion made available at the Commission. 

The application, 
Nockels, asks power and time increase for 
the Chicago Federation of Labor Station 
WCFL, at Chicago. The station asks per- 
mission to move from Chicago to Work 
Township, Ill, and change from limited 
to unlimited time, with a power increase 
from 1,500 to 5,000 watts. 





The Chicago Federation, a subsidiary 
of the American Federation, proposes to 
spend about $110,000 building new studio 
quarters and instailing new equipment, if 


power, the application points out, Station 
WCFL can serve agricultural and indus- 
trial centers in Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Western Illinois. 


Bills and Resolutions 


| 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved a Dill 


| and a resolution recently passed by Con- | 


gress, as follows: 


May 16 

H. R. 9393. An Act to increase passport 
fees, and for other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for printing and 
binding for Congress for the fiscal year 1932. 

May 17 

S. J. Res. 36, joint resoiution te change the 
nome of the island of ‘Porto Rico” to ‘Puerto 

eo.” 


including tennis 
bats and 
gloves, and like products sold abroad last 
Of this 
amount Canadian sportsmen purchased 
$258,724 during 1931 while sales to the 
Many 
of these products were also sold to Japan, 
the Philippine Islands and Australia who 
according to the figures, took $91,651, $78,- 
299 and $44,750 worth of such equipment 


vices accounted for a good part of the| 


submitted by E. N.| 


As Official Spelling 


The name of Porto Rico was changed 
officially to “Puerto Rico” on May 17 when 
President Hoover signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res: 36), providing this. Mr. 
Hoover’s approval of the measure was 
announced at the White House. 


Bill for Additional Judge 
In New Jersey Advanced 


Appointment of an additional district 
judge for the district of New Jersey would 
be authorized under a bill (S. 1335) which 
the House passed May 16. The Senate al- 
ready has passed it and it mow goes to 
the President. 


Dio YOU EVER 
TRY KEEPING 
A FEW BOTTLES 
READY IN YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR? 


| TRY IT NOW! 


AND SEE HOW EVERY- 
BODY WELCOMES IT 


| 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlante, Ge. 





} 


| 
'| DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 
el | 





TS OCHANEAL 


Sails from New York for 
Vigo and Le Havre. . Cabin 


Class at new low rates.. 


Ask any travel agent, or 


JAMES F. NOLAN... 


JUNE Ist 
Trench Line 


General Passenger Agent 


1429 I Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. Tele. Met. 1440 
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State Sales Tax | Liquor Regulations of State 


On Royalty From 
Copyright Upheld 


Georgia Levy Found Not to 
Hamper Federal Instru- 
mentality ; Rockwood Case 
Specifically Overruled 








Fox Firm CoRPORATION 


v. 
Paut H. Doyat, R. E. MATHESON and WIL- 
tram B. HarrRIsON, MEMBERS OF 
THE STATE REVENUE CoMMIS- 
SION OF GEORGIA. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 118. 

Appeal from the Supreme Court of Geor- 

ia. 

Jeune B. BreNNAN and W. A. SUTHERLAND 
(ELBERT P. TUTTLE and BENJAMIN P, DE- 
Wrrt with them on the brief) for appel- 
lant; OrvitLe A. Park (Georce M. Na- 
pier, Attorney General of Georgia; 


Harry S. Strozrer and J. A. SmitH with 


him cn the brief) for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932. 
Mr. Chief Justice Hucues delivered the 
opinion of the court. 
Appellant, a New York corporation which 
is engaged within the State of Georgia in 
the business of licensing copyrighted motion 


pictures, brought this suit to restrain the | 


collection of the State tax upon the gross 
receipts of royalties under such licenses. The 
was challenged upon the ground that 
copyrights are instrumentalities o the United 
States. On demurrer, the suit was dismissed, 
and the Supreme Court of the State, the Jus- 
tices being equally divided in opinion, affirmed 
~~ ee 
ere on 3) 4 
The Girdes Receipts Tax Act (Georgia Laws, 
1929, p. 103), describes the tax as laid “upon 
the privilege of engaging in certain occupa- 
tions” and “upon certain business and com- 
mercial transactions and enterprises.” As the 
tax is measured by gross receipts, the case 
is not ruled by Educational Films Corpora- 
tion v. Ward, 282 U. S. 379, where the tax was 
based upon the net income of the corporation. 
Appellant insists, and we think rightly, that 
the operation of the statute here in question, 
in its application to gross receipts, is to im- 
e a direct charge upon the _ royalties. 
orthwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
v. Wisconsin, 275 U. S. 136, 141. See, also, 
Crew Levick Company v. Pennsylvania, 245 
U. S. 292, 297; United States Glue Company Vv. 
Oak Creek, 247 U. S. 321, 328, 329; New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company v. State Board, 280 
U. S. 338, 346. The question is thus presented 
whether copyrights are to be deemed instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government and 


172 Ga. 403. The case comes! Vere to dealers in West Virginia holding State | 


Bros., INc. 
v. 

W. G. Brown, STATE COMMISSIONER OF PRO- 
HIBITION OF THE STATE OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ET AL., ETC. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 599, 

On appeal from the 
United States for the 
of West Virginia. 

Pup C. Friese and H:. D. Rumer for 





Held Valid by Supreme Court 


Permit and Fee Requirement for Shipment 
Not Superseded by National Act 








McCormick & Company, INc., and DurHAM ceived, possessed, sold, or in any manner used, 


either in the original package or otherwise, 
in violation of the prohibition laws of this 
State;” and in case of shipment or delivery 
by a carrier, the county tn which the deliv- 
ery is made is to be taken as the place of 
sale (Note No. 5). 

Section three of Article two of Chapter 60 
provides that the manufacture and sale of 
“liquors” by wholesale druggists and other 


District Court of the | dealers shall be under the supervision of the 


Commissioner of Prohibition and governed 
Southern District | by the regulations he may from 


time to time 
prescribe. The Commissioner’s regulations 
place nonresident manufacturers in the cate- 


appellants; W. G. Brown, Commissioner 'gory of “wholesale dealers” and define the 


of Prohibition, pro se, 
Steep, Assistant Attorney General (H. 
B. Lee, Attorney General of West Vir- 


ginia, with them on the brief) for 
appellees. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932. 
Mr. Chief Justice HuGHes delivered the 


|} opinion of the court. 

This suit was brought by nonresident manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers to restrain 
State officers of West Virginia from requir- 
ing the complainants to obtain permits from 
the State Commissioner of Prohibition, and 
to pay an annual license fee of $50, before 
shipping certain products into the State to 
purchasers there for resale. 

The bill alleged that, while these products 
contained ethyl alcohol, they were used and 
usable solely for medicinal, mechanical, 
toilet, and culinary purposes, and were not 
intoxicating liquors or fit for beverage pur- 
poses within the meaning of the laws of the 
United States; that the products were covered 
| by permits issued to the complainants re- 
| spectively under the National Prohibition Act; 
|}and that the shipment and sales in question 


permits. 

The bill charged that the requirements of 
the State officers, purporting to act under 
State legislation, 
with interstate commerce in violation of the 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 
and that the complainants were without 
; remedy at law. 

ie 


In their answer, defendants (appellees) de- 
nied that the products in question were used 
and usable solely for the purposes alleged 
and that none of the products were “intoxi- 
cating liquors’ or were nonintoxicating in 
fact; and, while admitting that the complain- 
ants held permits under the National Prohi- 
bition Act, defendants asserted the validity 
of the State laws and regulations by which 
State permits and the payment of the license 
fee were required. 

The District Court, composed of three 
judges (Jud. Code, Sec. 266, U. S. C., Sec. 380) 





hence immune ~~ = taxation. 

The Constitution empowers the Congress 
who promote the Progress of Science and use- 
ful Arts, by securing for limited Times to 
Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discoveries.’ 
Article I, section 8, paragraph 8. The produc- 
tion to which the protection of copyright may 
be accorded is the property of the author and 
not of the United States. But the copyright 
is the creature of the Federal statute passed 
im the exercise of the power vested in the 
Congress. 

As this court has repeatedly said, the Con- 
gress did not sanction an existing right but 
created a new one. Wheaton v. Peters, 8 Pet. 
591, 661: American Tobacco Company Vv. 
Werckmeister, 207 U. S. 284, 291; Globe News- 
paper Company v. Walker, 210 U. S. 356, 362; 
Caliga v. Inter Ocean Newspaper, 215 U. S. 
182, 188. The statute confers upon the author 
after publication the exclusive right for a 
limited period to multiply and vend copies 
and to engage in the other activities described 
by the statute in relation. to the subject 


matter. U. S. C., Tit. 17. 
In creating this right, the Congress did not 
Teserve to the United States any interest in 


the production itself, or in the copyright, or 
in the profits that may be derived from 


heard and denied, upon the pleadings and 
affidavits, an application for an interlocutory 
injunction. Upon final hearing no further 
ee ee ore ane from the final 
ee, smissing the 1, this a 
— —. oo 
e Constitution of West Virginia (Art. VI, 
Sec. 46) prohibits “the manufacture, sale and 
keeping for sale of malt, vinous or spirituous 
liquors, wine, porter, ale, beer or any intoxi- 
cating drink, mixture or preparation of like 
nature,” except “such liquors for medicinal, 
pharmaceutical, mechinical, sacramental and 
scientific purposes” and “denatured alcohol 
for industrial purposes,” dealings in which 
are permitted under legislative regulations. 
ae ae — directed to enact such 
Ss mig e necessar Oo ¢ 
mone into effect. pe. on 
e legislative act now in force is Chapter 
60 of the West Virginia Official Code (1931). 
The definition of “liquors” in section one 
of Article one embraces “all liquids, mixtures 
or preparations, whether patented or not, 
which will produce intoxication” (Note No, 1). 
By -section four, selling or solicitign or re- 
ceiving orders for “any liquors” is penalized, 
except as hereinafter provided;” and “in 
case of a sale in which a shiprient or deliv- 
ery of such Nquors is made by a common or 
other carrier,” the sale as deemed to be made 





its use. Nor did the Congress provide that 
the right, or the gains from its exercise, 
should be free of tax. The owner of the 
copyright, if he pleases, may refrain from 
vending or licensing and content himself 


‘ with simply exercising the right to exclude 


others frcm using his property. Compare 
Continental Paper Bag Co. v. Eastern Paper 
Bag Co., 210 U. S. 405, 422, 424. 

The sole interest of the United States and 
the primary object in conferring the ae 
oly lie in the general benefits derived by 
the public from the labors of authors. A 
copyright, like a patent, is “at once the equiv- 
alent given by the public for benefits be- 
stowed by the genius and meditations and 
skill of individuals and the incentive to fur- 
ther efforts for the same important objects.” 
Kendall v. Winsor, 21 How. 327, 328; Grant 
v. Raymond, 6 Pet. 218, 241, 242. 

x. + 

The principle of the immunity from State 
taxation of instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government. and of the corresponding im- 
munity of State instrumentalities from Fed- 
eral taxation—essential to the maintenance 
of our dual system—has its inherent limita- 
tions. It is aimed at the protection of the 
operations of government (McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 316, 436). and the immunity 
does not extend “to anything lying outside or 
beyond governmental functions and their ex- 
ertions.” Indian Motocycle Co. v. United 
States, 283 U. S. 570, 576, 579. 

Where the immunity exists, it is absolute. 
resting upon an “entire absence of power” 
(Johnson v. Maryland, 254 U. S. 51, 55, 56), but 
it does not exist “where no direct burden 
is laid upon the governmental instrumental- 
ity, and there is only a remote, if any, in- 
fluence upon the exercise of the functions of 
government.” Willcuts v. Bunn, 282 U. S. 
216, 225. 

In this instance, the mere fact that a copy- 
right is property derived from a grant by the 
United States is insufficient to support the 
claim of exemption. Nor does the fact that 
the grant is made in furtherance of a gov- 
ernmental policy of the United States, and 
because of the benefits which are deemed to 
accrue to the public in the execution of that 
policy, furnish ground for immunity. 

The disposition by the Government of pub- 
lic lands, in order to advance the general in- 
terest by promoting settlement, illustrates the 
principle and its limitation. The property 
of the United States is not subject to State 
taxation (Van Brocklin v. Tennessee, 117 U. 
8. 151) but the property of individual owners, 
although derived from the United States 
under its public land laws, may be taxed. The 
power to tax exists as soon as the ownership 
is changed. Witherspoon v. Duncan, 4 Wall. 
210. 219. 

Though the legal title remains in the Gov- 
ernment, if the proceedings have reached the 

oint where nothing more remains to be done 
y the entryman and the Government no 
longer has any beneficial interest in the land 
and does not exclude the entryman from the 
use of it, he is regarded as the beneficial 
owner and the land as subject to taxation. 
Bothwell v. Bingham County, 237 U. S. 642, 
647. (Note No. 1.) 
P-- & 

Again, the possessory right of a qualified 
locator after discovery of minerals is a prop- 
erty right in the full sense, unaffected by the 
fact that the paramount title to the land is 
in the United States, and such interest from 
early times has been held to be vendible, in- 
heritable, and taxable. Forbes v. Gracey, 94 
U. S. 762, 766, 767: Elder v. Wood, 208 U. S. 
226. 232: Union Oil “Company v. Smith, 249 
U. S. 337, 349; Irwin v. Wright, 258 U. S. 219, 
231. (Note No. 2.) 

It is thus apparent that the mere fact that 
& property right is created by statute to fulfill 
@ governmental purpose does not make it non- 
taxable when it is held in private ownership 
anc exercised for private advantage. See 
Susauehanna Power Co. v. State Tax Com- 
mission (No. 1), 283 U. S. 291, 297. 

We are of the ovinion that no controlling 
distinction can be based. in the case of copy- 
rizhts, upon the character of the right granted. 
The argument that it is in the nature of a 
franchise or privilege bestowed by the Gov- 
ernment is met bv the fact that it is not a 
frarchise or privilege to be exercised on be- 
half of the Government or in performing a 
function of the Government. 

The “mining claim” above mentioned, or 
the possessory right to explore and work a 
mine under the applicable Federal laws and 
regulations, may also be regarded as a fran- 
chise or privilege, but the court found the 
right to be none the less taxable, observing 
in Forbes v. Gracey. supra, that “those claims 
are the subject of bargain and sale and con- 
stitute very ‘argely the wealth of the Pacific 
coast States.” 

Copyricht is a right exercised by the owner 
during the term at his pleasure and exclu- 
sively for his own profit and forms the basis 
for extensive and profitable business enter- 
prises. The advantage to the public is gained 
merely from the carrving out of the general 
policy in making such rrants and not from 
any direct interest which the Government 
has in the use of the property which is the 
subiect of the grants. 

After the copyright has been granted the 
Government has no 
under it save the general one that its laws 
shall be obeyed. Operations of the owner in 
multiplying copies, in sales, in performances 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1,] 


interest in any action | 


in the county of delivery (ete No. 2). 
+~+ + 


Exceptions, found in section five (No 
3), include sales of wine for saghanimtel por: 
poses or of “‘any United States pharamacopeia 
or national formulary preparation in conform- 
ity with the West Virginia pharmacv law, or 
any preparation which is exempted by the 
provisions of the national pure food law,” 
and this section contains a proviso that no 
one “shall manufacture, sell, keep for sale, 
purchase or transport any liquors, as defined 
in section one of this article and as herein 
excepted, without first obtaining a permit 
—— the Commissioner of Prohibition so 
Permits are to be issued for the calendar 
year, and fees for each permit are prescribed, 
being fifty dollars in the case of manufac- 
turers and wholesale dealers, ten dollars in 
the case of pirchasers in wholesale quanti- 
ties of ethyl alcohol, whether pure, medi- 
cated or denatured, for use as provided, and 
two dallars in the case of purchasers, except 
ieueed Suge. ia wholesale quantities of 
» as define n secti 
af retail ection one, for sale 

y section nine, common carriers are forbid- 
den to carry into the State, or within tne 
State, intoxicating liquors except “pure grain 
alcohol and wine. and such preparations as 
ete ake ay druggists for the special pur- 

Ss n the manner as 
ave (Rote we set forth in section 

ection eleven makes it unlawful fo - 
resident dealers to sell to persons within the 
State intoxicating liquors or any of the prep- 
arations described, when they “are intended 
by any person interested therein to be re- 
Note No. 1.—"Section 1. The word ‘li uors’ 
as used in this chapter shall be construed 
to embrace all malt, vinous or spirituous 
liquors, wine, porter, ale, beer or any other 
intoxicating drink, mixture or preparation of 
like nature; and all malt or brewed drinks, 
whether intoxicating or not, shall be deemed 
malt liquors within the meaning of this 
chapter; and all liquids, mixtures or prep- 
arations, whether patented or not, which will 
produce intoxication, and all beverages con- 
taining one-half of one per cent or more of 
alcohol, by volume, shall be deemed spirituous 
liquors, and all shall be embraced in the 
word ‘liquors,’ as used in this chapter.” 

Note No. 2.—‘Section 4. Except as herein- 
after provided, if any person acting for him- 
self, or by, for or through another, shall sell, 
keep, store, offer, or expose for sale, or solicit 
or receive orders for, any liquors, or absinthe 
or any drink compounded with absinthe, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor’ for 
the first offense hereunder * * * and in case 
of a sale in which a shipment or delivery of 
such liquors is made by a common or other 
carrier the sale thereof shall be deemed to 
be made in the county wherein the delivery 
thereof is made by such carrier to the con- 
signee, his agent or employe.” 

Note No. 3.—‘‘Section 5. The provisions of 
this chapter shall not be construed to pre- 
vent ** * the manufacture and sale of 
pure grain alcohol, at wholesale, to drug- 
gists, hospitals, sanitariums, laboratories and 


scientific and mechanical purposes, or of wine 
for sacramental purposes by religious bodies, 
or to prevent the sale and keeping and stor- 
ing for sale by druggists of wine for sacra- 
mental purposes by religious bodies, or any 
United States pharmacopecia or national for- 
mulary preparation in conformity with the 
West Virginia pharmacy law, or any prepara- 
tion which is exempted by the provisions of 
the national pure food law; or to prevent the 
sale by druggists, through pharmacists, of 
pure grain alcohol for medicinal scientific, 
pharmaceutical and mechanical pyirposes; or 
to prevent. the use of such alcohol by physi- 
cians, dentists and veterinarians in the prac- 
tice of their professions; or to prevent the 
medication and sale of pure grain alcohol ac- 
cording to formulae and under regulations of 
the National Prohibition Act; * * * Provided, 
That no one shall manufacture, sell, keep for 
sale, purchase or transport any liquors. as 
defined in section 1 of this article and as 
herein excepted, without first obtaining a 
permit from the Commissioner of Prohibition 
so to do. Forms of anplications and permits 
| shall be prepared by the Commissioner and a 
fee for each permit issued shall be collected 
by him as follows: 

“(a) All manufacturers of liquors and 
wholesale dealers therein shall pay a fee of 
fifty dollars for each permit; (b) all pur- 
chasers in wholesale quantities of ethyl al- 
cohol in any form, whether pure, medicated, 
or denatured, for use as herein provided, shall 
pay a fee of ten dollars for each permit: (c) 
all purchasers in wholesale quantities of lia- 
uors as defined in section 1 of this article 
for sale at retail, except duly licensed drug- 
gists, shall pay a fee of two dollars for each 
permit: * * * 

“Permits shall be issued for the calendar 
year and shall expire on the thirty-first day 
of December next following the issueance 
| thereof. * * * Provided further, That such 
liquors shall be manufactured, sold, kept for 
}sale, transported and used under 
}issued by the Federal Prohibition Commis- 
sioner and in accordance with rgulations is- 
ry, in pursuance of the National Prohibition 

ct.” 

1 Note No. 4.—The provision‘in section 9 is 
}as follows: “Provided further. that no com- 
;}mon carrier, for hire, nor other person, for 





constituted an interference | 


manufacturers for medicinal, pharmaceutical, : 


permits | 


and R. Dewnnts|>usiness of such dealers as “that of’ selling 


at wholesale ethyl alcohol in any form * * * 
and wine as permitted and supervised by the 
Federal Government; or selling * * * any 
liquid, mixture, or preparation * * * which will 
produce intoxication, or coming within the 
definiton of ‘Iquors’ in section one” of the 


statute. 
-~+ + 

These dealers, it is provided, upon obtain- 
ing a on from the State Commissioner, 
may sell such liquors at wholesale for me- 
dicinal, pharmaceutical, scientific and me- 
chanical purposes to persons holding permits 
to purchase. The regulations also classify 
alcoholic preparations, as those regarded as 
beverages, the sale of which is forbidden, and 
those which comprise articles having a recog- 
nized legitimate use and which can be sold 
under permits, the latter aoe a large 
variety of preparations with a described alco- 
holic content, such as proprietary medicines, 
tonics, cordials,, elixirs, lotions, extracts and 
flavors, and various compounds bearing trade 
names. 

Complainants’ products fall within , these 
regulations. They contain ethyl alcohol rang- 
ing, according to the allegation of the bill 
as to the foodstuffs and toilet articles of one 
of the complainants, “from 4 per cent to 90 
per cent ethyl alcohol by volume.” There is 
no charge that applications by complainants 
for permits have been denied. 

On the contrary, the bill of complaint al- 
leged that complainants have either procured 
the required permits irom the State Com- 
missioner, on the payment of the prescribed 
fee, or “have refused to procure such per- 
mits and refrained from shipping said prod- 
ucts into said State.’”’ The question is sim- 
ply one of the authority of the State officers 
to demand that State permits be obtained. 

The District Court found that the products 
in question are “iiquors” within the meaning 
of the statute, and we see no ground for a 
contrary conclusion. State v. Muncey, 28 W. 
Va. 494; State v. Good, 56 W. Va. 215; State 
v. Durr, 69 W. Va. 251; State v. Henry, 74 W. 
Va. 72. Nor do we think that the regulations 
of the Commissioner go beyond the authority 
which the statute confers. 

No State decision to that effect has been 
cited, and examination of the statutory pro- 
visions we have quoted gives no support to 
the contention that the Commissioner has 
misconceived his duty. On the application for 
injunction the complainants presented affi- 
davits to show that their products, as re- 
quired by Federal law and regulations, were 
unfit for beverage purposes and that con- 
sumption of them as a beverage “would in- 
volve serious gastric irritations or disorders, 
or nausea, and, in some cases, if persisted 
in, serious illness,” and that the products were 
sold strictly “for medicinal, toilet, and culi- 
nary purposes.” 

+++ 


Defendants denied the unfitness for bever- 
age use, and, in support, submitted an affidavit 
of the chemist who had been employed by 
the state department to examine prepara- 
tions covered by the Commissioner’s regula- 
tions, including products of this sort sub- 
mitted by one of tne complainants on its ap- 
plication for a State permit. 

This witness testified that these various 
preparations, falling within the above-men- 
tioned classes of the regulations, are such 
as “will produce intoxication and drunken- 
ness’ and he based this statement on the 
“alcoholic content, the potability and the 
physiological effect of the final product, and 
upon his actual experience and observation 
— said preparations are intoxicating in 
act.” 

We may lay the controversy of fact on one 
side, so far as it relates to the particular 
products of complainants, as the question is 
not merely that of the normal uses and pur- 
poses of these preparations which have alco- 
holic content and come within the State law, 
but whether, in view of that content and of 
possible abuses, the State has the power to 
put the sale of such products under the pre- 
scribed administrative supervision. 

There is no basis for objection because of 
any arbitrariness in the State's requirements 
as they are appropriately directed to the en- 
forcement of its prohibitory legislation. Pur- 
ity Extract Company v. Lynch, 226 U. S. 192, 
204; Eberle v. Michigan, 232 U. S. 700, 706; 
Vigliottt v. Pennsyivania, 258 U. S. 403, 407. 

The question before us is thus the narrower 
one whether the State’s authority extends to 
the complainants’ transactions in the light of 
their interstate character and of the Fed- 
eral legislation asserted to be applicable. 

Prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the Congress, exerting its con- 
stitutional power of regulation, had prohibited 
the movement in interstate commerce into 
any State of intoxicating liquors for purposes 
prohibited by the State law. The Webb-Ken- 
yon Act. (Note No. 6.) (Mar. 1, 1913, c. 90, 
37 Stat. 699; U. S. C., Tit. 27, Sec. 122.) See, 
also, the Wilson Act (Aug. 8, 1890, c. 728, 26 
Stat. 313; U. S. C., Tit. 27, Sec. 121) and the 
Reed Amendment (Mar. 3, 1917, c. 162, Sec, 
5, 39 Stat. 1069; U. S. C., Tit. 27, Sec. 123). 
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With direct application to the prohibition 
law of West Virginia (the predecessor of the 
present statute and having a similar defini- 
tion of “liquors,” West Virginia Laws, 1913, 
chap. 13), this court held that the purpose 
of the Webb-Kenyon Act “was to prevent the 
immunity characteristic of interstate com- 
merce from being used to permit the receipt 
of liquor through such commerce in States 
contrary to their laws, and thus in effect 
afford a means by subterfuge and indirection 
to set such laws at naught.” 

The Act was said to operate “so as to cause 
the prohibitions of the West Virginia law 
against shipment, receipt and possession to 
be applicable and controlling.” Clark Distill- 
ing Company v. Western Maryland Railway 
Co., 242 U. S. 311, 324. See, also, Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Co. v, North Carolina, 245 
U. S. 298, 303, 304; United States v. Hill, 248 
U. S. 420, 424, 425; Williams v. United States, 
255 U. S. 336; Rainier Company v. Great 
Northern Company, 259 U. S. 150, 152. 

The appellants do not urge, and there would 
be no ground for such a contention, that 
either the Eighteenth Amendment or the 
National Prohibition Act had the effect of 
repealing the Webb-Kenyon Act. The Con- 
gress has not expressly repealed that Act, and 
there is no basis for an implication of repeal. 
The Eighteenth Amendment and the National 
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this State, or carry from one place to another 
within this State, intoxicating liquors for an- 
other, even when intended for personal use; 
except a common carrier may, for hire, carry 
pure grain alcohol and wine, and such prepa- 
rations as may be sold by druggists for the 
special purposes and in the manner as set 
forth in section 5 of this article.” 


Note No. 5.—‘‘Sec. 11. * * * 

“It shall be unlawful for any nonresident 
vendor, dealer or other person to sell or fur- 
nish any malt, brewed, vinous, or fermented 
liquors, intoxicating liquors, or any mixture, 
|compound or preparation, whether patented 
or not and whether intoxicating or not, to 
any person, corporation or firm within the 
territory of this State, ‘when such liquors, 
mixture, compound or preparation, or any of 
them, are intended by any person interested 
therein to be received, possessed, sold, or in 
any manner used, either in the original pack- 
age or otherwise, in violation of the prohibi- 
tion laws of this State; and in case of such 
sale or furnishing in which a shipment or 
delivery of such liquors is made by a common 
or other carrier, the sale and furnishing 
thereof shall be deemed to be made in the 
county wherein the delivery thereof is made 
| by such carrier to the consignee, his agent or 
employe.” 

Note No. 6.—The Webb-Kenyon Act is en- 
titled “An Act divesting intoxicating liquors 
of their interstate character in certain cases,” 
and provides: “That the shipment or trans- 
portation, in any manner or by any means 
whatsoever, of any spirituous, vinous, malted, 


kind, from one State, Territory, or District of 


but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, into 
United States, or place noncontiguous to but 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, or from 
any foreign country into any State, Territory, 
or District of the United States, or place non- 
contiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, which said spirituous, vinous, malted, 
fermented, or other intoxicating liquor is in- 
tended, by any person interested therein, to 
be received, possessed, sold, or in any manner 
used, either in the original package or other- 
wise, in violation of any law of such State, 
Territory, or District of the United States, or 





place noncontiguous to but subject to the 


‘hire, or without hire, shall bring or carry into! jurisdiction thereof, is hereby prohibited.” 


fermented, or other intoxicating liquor of any | 
the United States, or place noncontiguous to | 


any other State, Territory, or District of the | 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 





Decisions Are Made Public on 
Appeals Covering Federal 


Taxation Questions 


Promulgated May 17 

Mollie Netcher Newvdury, 
Netcher, Ethel Netcher Vaillant, Mollie 
Netcher Newbury, Trustee of Separate 
Trust Fund for Irving Netcher under the 


will of Gharles Netcher, Gladys Oliver | 
Executrir of the Estate of| 
Charles Netcher, Deceased. Docket Nos, | 


Netcher, 


38049, 38050, 38051, 38052, 38053. 


A testamentary trustee, pursuant to 
authority vested in her by the will, 
erected a building on real estate ac- 
quired from the testator, and paid for 
it out of trust funds and borrowed 
money. and continuously reserved 
from the rentals sufficient amounts to 
establish a fund to replaec in the 
corpus so much of such investment 
as is lost by depreciation. The amounts 
so reserved should not be included in 
the distributable income of the ben- 
eficiaries where since the erection of 
the building they have acquiesced in 
the action of the trustee and where 
the will required, or was at least sus- 
ceptible of, the construction placed 
upon it. 


Zellerbach Paper Company, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, Transferee of A. S. 
Hopkins Company. Nationai Paper Prod- 
ucts Company. Docket Nos. 39701, 39704, 
39715. 


The only return filed for the fiscal 


filed July 16, 1921. A credit of $2,000 
was taken in this return as allowed 
by the Revenue Act of 1918. There- 
after the Revenue Act of 1921 was 
approved under which the taxpayer 
owed additional tax since it was not 
entitled to the full credit of $2,000. 
Held, that the return filed did not 
— the statutory period of limita- 
tions. 


National Paper Products Company, Zeller- | 
bach Paper Company. Docket Nos.} 
41758, 41759. 

The statutory period of limitation 
for assessment nad not run on Oct. 
10, 1928, where a return for a fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1925, was filed 
pursuant to the 1924 Act on July 15, 
1925, and a return for the same period 
showing increased tax was filed pur- 
suant to the 1926 Act and T. D. 3843 
on May 14, 1926. 





Townsend | 


year ended April 30, 1921, was one 








Rulings on Applications 
cee 


Patents and Trade Marks 





PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 
Ex parte Harold C. Good; Pat No, 1855230. 





Patents—Patentability—Change 
terial. 


Claims broadly to use of dye allowed 
but claims to specific dye refused as not 
patentable. 


Patents—Patentability—Change 
terial. 


Prior art suggests dry dye to color nuts 
but claim is allowed for liquid dye im- 
pregnating nuts to color and _ preserve 
them. 


Patents—Treating Edible 
allowed. 
Patent 1855230, Good, Process for Treat- 
ing Edible Nuts, claims 34 and 35 of ap- 


plication allowed; claims 32 and 33 re- 
fused. 


of ma-| 


of ma- 





Nuts, claims 





COMMISSIONER_OF PATENTS 


Midway Chemical Co. v. O’Cedar Corpo- 
ration; Opp. No. 10852. 
Trade marks—Oppositions—Verification. 
It is sufficient in vertification of notice 
of opposition for president of opposer cor- 
poration to state “that he believes to be 
true the matters therein stated as facts;” 
he need not state “that the matters al- 
leged as facts are true to his own knowl- 
edge;” form of vertification determined. 





Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
v. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Opp. No. 11269. 

Trade marks—General principles—Opposi- 
tions. 

Where opposer proves long use prior to 
japplicant, wide use, large sales and ex- 
| tensive advertising, he is presumed in pos- 
{session of valuable good will and doubt 
as to confusion or injury must be re- 
solved against newcomer. 


Trade marks—Class of goods—Identity 
and similarity—Words. 


There is no probability of confusion be- 
tween ‘“Weldomatic” on electric welding 
|machines and “Oil-O-matic” and “Dist-O- 
Matic” on liquid fuel burning heaters, or 
“Ice-O-Matic” and “Oil-O-Matic” on 
electrically operated refrigerating units. 





Taxes on Oil Properties 
Classified in California 


Sacramento, Calif., May 17. 

Taxes on mineral rights, derricks, en- 
gines, oil wells, tanks and boilers owned 
by an ore company are real estate taxes, 
the California State Board of Equaliza- 


tion has held. The opinion explained that 
in computing the corporate franchise tax 
based on‘net income an offset is allowed 
for the full amount of personal. property 
taxes, but the offset for real estate taxes 
is limited to 10 per cent thereof. In 
neither case, may the offset exceed 75 
per cent of the franchise tax. The de- 
cision is entitled In re Catalina View Oil 
Company. 

“The exact nature of the mineral rights 
involved in this appeal does not clearly 
appear,” the opinion said. “It is assumed, 
however, that they are either leasehold 
interests in oil lands or are rights to bore 
for and extract oil. If this assumption is 
correct, it is to be noted that it has been 
generally held that where leasehold in- 
terests or possessory rights in land are 
subject to assessment and taxation sep- 
arately from the land, they are subject 
to assessment and taxation as real es- 
tate.” 





Petitions for Rehearing 
Denied by Supreme Court | 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied on May 16 petitions for re- | 
rearing in the following cases: 


No. 528. Coombes vy. Getz; decree reversed 
with opinion on April 11. | 

No, 530. Girard Trust Co., etc., v. Ocean | 
& Lake Realty Co.; appeal dismissed without | 
opinion on April 18. 

No, 1705. mright et al., etc. v. United 
| States; petition for writ of certiorari denied | 
on April 18. 

No. 764. TIllick, et al., v. Trust Company 
|of Florida, et al.; petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari denied on April 11. 

Nos. 774-55. Industrial Commissioner of the 
State of New York v. Irving Trust Co., Trus-| 
tee, etc.; Same v. Duberstein, Trustee, etc.; 
| petition for writs of certiorari denied on) 
April 18. | 

No. 786. Lavine, et al., v. People of Cali- 
fornia; appeal dismissed without opinion on 








April 25. 
No. 803. Gossett, Adm., et al. v. Swinney, 
et al., etc.; petition for writ of certiorari de- 


‘nied on April 18. 





Decisions of 


THE SUPREME COURT 





Published in Full Text In This Issue 


BANKS—Insolvency—Claims—Preference in payment—Bank’s breach of agreement 
to use savings deposit in purchase of bonds for depositor— 

A national bank’s savings account depositor, who deposited an amount in addi- 
tion to his credit balance on the agreement of an officer of the bank to use the 
total amount in the purchase for the depositor of bonds, was not entitled to 
the payment of a certain amount in preference to the general creditors of the 
bank on the bank’s insolvency after it had charged his savings account with such 
amount and had credited a like amount as a “deposit” in a “bond account” and 
had informed the depositor that it had purchased the bonds but had not in fact 
used the amount on deposit for such purpose, on the theory that the bank by 
reason of the transaction became‘a trustee for the depositor’s henefit as to su¢h 
amount; the relationship between the bank and the depositor, both as to the orig- 
inal credit balance and the additional amount deposited pursuant to the agreement 
of the bank’s officer to purchase the bonds, was that of debtor and creditor, in the 
absence of the creation by the depositor of a trust of funds in the hands of the bank 
for the purpose of purchasing the bonds.—Blakey, Receiver, ete., v. Brinson. (Sup. 
Ct. U. S.—7 DV. S. Daily, 527, May 18, 1932. 





OI. AND GAS—Regulation of production—Validity of State statute—Burden on 
Interstate Commerce— 

Neither Oklahoma statutes prohibiting waste in the production of crude oil and 
empowering the Corporation Commission to regulate production, nor proration 
orders of the Commission made in the exercise of such power, are void on the 
ground that they operate to burden interstate commerce; the regulations prescribed 
and authorized by the Act and the proration established by the Commission apply 
only to production and not to sales or transportation of crude oil or its products; 
such production is essentially a mining operation, and therefore is not a part of 
interstate commerce even though the product obtained is intended to be, and in 
fact is, immediately shipped in such commerce.—Champlin Refining Co. v. Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma et al.; Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
e¢ al. v. Champlin Refining Co.\ (Sup. Ct. U. S..—7 U. S. Daily 516, May 17, 1932. 





PROHIBITION—Permits—State regulations—Requirement of permit and payment 
of fee as condition to shipment of liquors into State—Validity of regulations—In- 
terstate commerce—Effect of National Prohibition Act— 

Products which were designed for medicinal, mechanical, toilet and culinary pur- 
poses and which contained from 4 per cent to 90 per cent ethyl] alcohol by volume 
and would produce intoxication if consumed but would also cause serious gastric 
irritations or disorders, or nausea, and, in some cases, if persisted in, serious illness, 
constituted “liquors” within the meaning of West Virginia statutes and regulations 
of the State Commissioner of Prohibition prohibiting nonresident manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers from shipping such “liquors” into the State without a permit 
to do so from the State Commissioner of Prohibition and the payment of an annual 
license fee; such requirements are not void on the ground that they interfere 
with interstate commerce in view of the Webb-Kenyon Act, nor on the ground that 
they were superseded by provisions of the National Prohibition Act relating to the 
issue of permits, although the nonresident manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
required by the State regulations to obtain such permit and pay such license fee 
have been granted permits under the national act.—McCormick & Co., Inc., et al. 
v. Brown, State Commisisoner of Prohibition, etc., et al., etc. (Sup. Ct. U. S)— 
7 U. S. Daily, 524, May 18, 1932. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Statutory provisions—Extraterritorial effect— 
Application of Vermont Compensation Act to death of Vermont employe killed in 
New Hampshire—Full faith and credit— 

Where an electric light company, having its principal place of business in Ver- 
mont with lines extending into New Hampshire, entered into a contract of employ- 
ment with a lineman residing in Vermont for the performance of duties in both 
States, and where the Vermont Workmen’s Compensation Act was accepted by 
both the company and lineman as a term of the contract, the Vermont act, which 
is expressly made applicable to injuries received outside of the State, barred the 
maintenance in New Hampshire of an action at law for the lineman’s death from 
injuries sustained while discharging his duties in New Hampshire, notwithstanding 
provisions of the New Hampshire Compensation Act permitting thé employe or his 
representative to elect, after the injury, to sue for damages at common law instead 
of proceeding under the compensation act; the Vermont act was entitled to full 
faith and credit under section 1 of article 4 of the Federal Constitution; the fact 
that the common law action instituted in a New Hampshire court was removed 
to a Federal court by reason of diversity of citizenship was immaterial; the Ver- 
mont act is not contrary to the public policy of New Hampshire within the rule 
that a court sitting in one State need not give fuil faith and credit to an act of 
another State obnoxious to the public policy of the former State; the company did - 
not abandon its rights under the Vermont act as to such lineman by reason of its 
employment in New Hampshire of residents of such State for the discharge of 
duties in such State and the acceptance of the New Hampshire act as to such 
other employes.—Bradford Electric Light Co., Inc., v. Clapper, Admx. (Sup. Ct. U. 
S.)—7 U. S. Daily, 525, May 18, 1932. 





State Taxation 


GEORGIA—Sales tax—Royalties from copyrights— 

A nondiscriminatory State tax on royalties from copyrights does not hamper in 
the slightest degree, the execution of the policy of the copyright statute; accord- 
ingly, such royalties could properly be included in the basis of the Georgia gross 
receipts tax; Long v. Rockwood, 277 U. S. 142, expressly overruled.—Fox Film Cor- 
poration v. Doyal. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—7 U. S. Daily, 524, May 18, 1932. 


In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of May 17, 1932 


tors Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
and Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
declined. 

Consideration of the bill continued 
into night session. 


v 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, May 17. The 

War Department appropriation bill 
(H. R. 11897) was called up, (Discus- 
sion of the »ill is printed on page 1.) 

The House, without concluding con- 
sideration of the War Department bill, 
adjourned at 6:05 p. m. until noon, 
May 18. 





Senate 


[us Senate convened at noon, May 17. 
I The pending amendment to the rev- 
enue bill to reestablish the 1922 income 
tax rates, was discussed by its sponsor, 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Trammel (Dem.), of Florida, 
proposed a revision of the amendment 
which was rejected by a viva voce vote. 
The Senate rejected the Connally 
amendment, 46 to 31. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
proposed an amendment which would 
place the 1918 income tax rates on in- 
comes above $10,000. Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate had 
rejected his amendment May 16. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
urged adoption of the Long amendment. 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
discussed the needs of agriculture. 

A message was received from the 
President transmitting various nomina- 
tions to the Senate. 

v 

The amendment to the revenue bill 
proposed by Senator Long was rejected 
by a vote of 49 to 24. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate rejected the Connally 
amendment was entered by Senator 
Connally. The Senate then adopted 
the Committee rates in the income and 
surtax schedules. A motion to recon- 
sider this action was made by Senator 
Couzens. 

The Senate then proceeded to con- 
sideration of Committee amendments, 
completing its work, with various ex- 
ceptions, to the section concerning man- 
ufacturers’ excise taxes 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary-~- 
land, discussed political matters. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, urged advocates of a sales tax to 
offer their proposal in advance of con- 
sideration of the excise taxes, but Sena- 





Executive Nomination 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on May 17 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the nomination of 
John C. Tuloch of Ogdensburg, N. Y., to 


Ogdensburg. This is a reappointment. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Diplomatic s 5 Pub. - 3%. Grate, Dept. 
, 1932. ubscription, cents y ws 
_ - (10-16292) 


Crested Wheatgrass As Compared With Brome- 
grass, Slender Wheatgrass, and Other Hay 
and Pasture Crops for the Northern Great 
Plains; Tech. Bull. = rag J Apel, 1932, 

riculture Dept. A a ranch. 
“ ” ¥ — Agr32-595 

U. S. Board of Tax Appeals, Reports; Vol. 25, 
No. 6, April 22, 1932, 25 B. T. A.. pp. 956- 
1102, Board of Tax Appeals. $1.50 per vol- 
ume on subscription. * (24-27411) 

One-pound Folding Boxes for Coffee; Simpli- 
fied Practice Recommendation R64-30, Bur. 
of Standards, Commerce Dept. Price, 5 


cents, 

Decisidns of the Geographic Board; No. 16, 
Decisions Rendered April 6, 1932. Geo- 
graphic Board. Apply at branch. (10-26561) 

Basic Field Manual, Vol. III, Basic Weapons, 
Part I, Rifle Company, Chap. 4, Instruction 
With Bayonet; War Dept. Price, 5 cents. 

(29-27545) 

Circular of General Information About Zion 





| STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Natl. Park Serv., Interior Dept. (29-22791) 





be Collector of Customs, District No 7,| 


and Bryce Canyon National Parks, Utah; | 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 





New- Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Banks 
Changes in status: 
S. 2409. To provide more abundant and 
dependable supply of money at lower rate of 
interest. Pomea 3. Apr. 25. Passed H. May 16. 


Bridges 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 10585. Rio Grande, Fort Hancock, 
Tex., bridge. Passed H. May 16. 
H. R. 9385. Des Moines River, St. Francis- 
ville, Mo., bridge. Passed H. May 16. 


Claims 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 8374. To authorize settlement, allow- 
lance. and payment of certain claims. Reptd. 
to H. May 16. 

H. R. 7232. For settlement of claims of 
Officers and erflisted men for extra pay proe 
vided by Act of Jan. 12, 1899. Passed H. 


May 16. 
Copyrights 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12094. Sirovich. To amend and con- 

solidate acts respecting copyright; Patents. 
District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 4107. To amend act making it misdemea- 
nor to abandon or neglect to provide for wife 
or minor children. Reptd. to S. May 16. 

H. R. 7305. To permit construction and use 
of certain pipe lines for petroleum and prod- 
ucts. Passed H. May 9. Reptd. to S. May 16, 
Bilis introduced: 

H. R. 12096. Norton. To authorize closing 
lof certain streets rendered useless; Distr. of 
Columbia. 
| Education 
| Changes in status: 
| §. J. Res. 75. Authorizing Jt. Com. on Li- 
brary to procure oil portrait of former Pres, 
Calvin Coolidge. Passed S. Jan. 13. Passed 
H. May 16. 





Foreign Relatigns 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 124. For determination of claims 
for damages sustained by fluctuation of water 
+e Lake of the Woods. Reptd. to S. 

ay 17. 





Highways 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4667. Vandenberg. To amend the act to 
permit granting of Fedl. aid in respect of 
certain roads and bridges; Commerce. 

Immigration 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 9393. To increase passport fees. Passed 


. Feb. 24. Passed S. May 9. Approved May 
we Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 127. To amend act authorizing Chip- 


pewa Indians of Minn. to submit claims to 
Court of Claims. Reptd. to H. May 16. 

S. 4572. Conferring jurisdiction upon Court 
of Claims to hear claims of Indians residing 
in Oreg. Reptd. to S. May 16. 

H. R. 9495. To establish boundary lines of 


Chippewa Indian territory, Minn. Reptd. to H, 
May 17. 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12095. Howard. For service of process 
in actions involving Indian affairs instituted 
in cts. of U. S.; Indian Affairs. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8577. To amend Judicial Code to pro- 
vide for term of ct. at Manchester, N. H. 
Passed H. May 16. 


Labor 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12087. Black. For relief of distress 
due to unemployment, to create com. for 


Fedl., State, and local cooperation in placin, 
qualified unemployed persons on unosouniol 
farms; Labor. 

Mines: Mining 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 341. For suspension of ann. ase 
sessment work on mining claims held by lo- 
cation in U. S. and Alaska. Passed H. May 11, 
Reptd. to S. May 16. 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 6735. To authorize Secy. of Navy 
fix clothing allowance for enlisted men 
Navy. Passed H. May 16. 

H. a a aeeiee Secy. of War 
acce ract of lan or park pur s, 
Chickamauga-Chattanooga 4 Ral Mil 
Park. Passed H. May 16. 

H. R. 12099. Byrns. For design, construce 
tion, and procurement of one detachable- 
combination aircraft suitable for transport 
purposes for Army Air Corps; Military Affairs. 

Oil and Gas 
Changes in status: 

H. Rv 11639. For extensions of time on oil 

and gas prospecting permits. Passed H. 


May 16. 
Patriotic Observances 
Bills introduced: . 


H. J. Res. 387. Pettengill. Directing Pres. 
to proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General Pue 
laski’s Memorial Day; Judiciary. 
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Received by 





to 
of 


to 
to 
National Military 







Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Bland, Pascal B. Gynecology, medical a 
surgical. v. 2, illus. Phila., F. A. Davis — 
1932. 32-3686 


Burns, Walter N. The Robin Hood of El Do- 
rado; saga of Joaquin Murrieta, famous out- 
law of California's age of gold. 304 >. x. ¥. 
Coward-McCann, 1932. 32-3723 

Carritt, Edgar F., ed. Philosophies of beauty 


from Socrates to Robert Bridges, being 
sources of aesthetic theory. 334 p. Oxford, 
Clarendon press, 1931. 32-3577 


Colcord, Joanna C, Setting up a program 
work relief. (Russell Sage foundation i. v 


Charity organization dept. Pamphlets. CO 
HB 23 p. N. Y., Russell Sage foundation, 


32-38 
Colwell, Ernest C. The Greek of the Fourth 


gospel; study of its Aramaisms in light of 


Hellenistic Greek. 143 p. Chicago, Il 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. B)2-3728 
Conyngton, Thos. Business law. 3d rev. ed. 
N. Y., Ronald press co., 1932. 32-3861 


| Crawley, Chetwode, 
| Vision; 
} 212 p., 


From telegraphy to tele- 
Story of electrical communications. 
illus. N. ¥., F. Warne & co., 1931. 
ef my life, oe 
m e, cane 
a. 2. @, Scribner's sone 1068" 
31-28682 
Emotional currents in 
420 p. N. ¥., C. Scrib- 
32-3724 


Darrow, Clarence S. Story 
| 465 p., illus. ‘ 


Denison, John H. 
American history 
ls nore none. 1932. 
veritt, Wm. L. Communication engi 
by... ist ed. 567 p. illus Ney Me 
Graw-Hill book co., 1932. 32-3870 
Gifford, Sanford R,. Hand-book of ocular 
| therapeutics, 272 p., illus. Phila., Lea & 
Febiger, 1932. " 32-3685 
|Hjort, Johan. The emperor's new clothes; 





. : fessions of a biologist by 
Birds and Wild Animals; Price List 39, 26th | Nomen gist by... tr. from 

vegian by A. G. ne, 
AND BOOKS a, aoe 1932, Supt. of Document. 20087) 4 Williams & ey yagne 328 p. pees, 
| Nevada, Census of Distribution, Wholesale, ee Aeee E. Lee, the soul of honor; ap- 
Ind.—Yr. Book of State of Ind., yr. ended)" State Series, 15th Census of U. S.; Dist. No. | ete A ortentalist. 303 p. Bos- 
sone Sasson and POR uate, te | Wf, anne Burn Commerce Debt ABDI | wedseg Waaige™ alia te hag aa 

on of Harr . Leslie, 5 : ” at branch. s\ ams 2 ' A 

Chas. Kettleborough, Dir. Indianapolis, | Maine, Census of Distribution, Wholesale, | £08 Wari account of Allied intervention in 
1932. | State Series, 15th Census of U. 8.; Dist. No. Peking. 364 p fone — the Gobi to 
Ala.—Ann. Rept., State Bd. of Administration,| W-119, Census Bur,, Commerce Dept, Aneiy . » J. Cape, me. sein 
f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931. Montgomery, | | at, branch. Organic Acids from Carbohy-| #owland, Arthur H. Joseph Lewis—enemy of 
1932. : . 1931, drates by Fermentation; Cir. No. 216, May, God. 202 p. Boston, Mass., Stratford co.. 
Conn.—Corporation Laws, rev. Nov. 1, | "32, Agric, Dept. Apply at branch, 1932. 32-3576 
pub. by State. Hartford, 1931. ; Agr. 32-591 Huganir, Kathryn. The ow! and the nightin- 
Ind.—13th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Conserva- |W aroeyeanic Acid Gas As a Fumigant; Farm| §88!¢: sources, date, author. (Thesis (Ph. 
tion, f. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931, reprinted | ‘Bull. No. 1670, Agric. Dept. Price, 5 cents. | D.)—Univ, of Pa., 1931.) 195 P. Phil.. 1931, 
from yr. book, pub. No. 113. Indianapolis, | , Agr. 32-592 | 32-3743 
1931. |Kudzu, A Forage Crop for The Southeast; | Imternatl. survey com. Internatl, survey of 


Ann Rept. of State Bd. of Health, f. yr. 


js t. 
ended Sept. 30, 1931, Wm. F. King, M. D., | Leafiet No. 91, Agric. Dep 


Price, 5 cents. 


Agr. 32-593 
Health Comr., reprinted from yr. book.| Maryland, Soil Survey of Anne Arundel Co, of; 
Indianapolis, 1931. Ser. 1928, No. 18, Bur. of Chem, & Soils, 


Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Pub. Instruction, Price, 20 cents. 


Agric. Dept. Agr. 32-594 


ft. yr. ended Sept. 30, 1931, Geo. ©. Cole.’ wood Poles for Overnerd Electrical Lines; Bur. 
Supt. of Pub, Instruction, reprinted from) standards Handbook No. 16. Bur, Standards, 
yr. book. Indianapolis, 1931, | Commerce Dept. Price, 10 cents. _32-26570 

Lincoln Memorial Way Through Ind.,| gasic Field Manual, Vol. II, Basic Weapons, | 
Rept. of Com. appointed by Gov. Harry G.| p 7 Rifle Company, Chapt. 2, Automatic 
Leslie to designate Historic Lincoln Route.| Rife Marksmanship; War Dept. Price, 15 
Indianapolis, 1932. cents. 29-27545 

Election Laws of Ind. and 1932 Political) Broadcast Advertising in Asia, Africa, Aus- 
Calendar, governing primary elections, cor-| tralia and Oceania; Trade Information 
rupt practices act, party organization, in-| Bull. No. 799, Bur. of For, & Dom. Com- 


structions to voters and election officers, is- 
sued under authority of Bd. of election 
comrs., come. by Wm. W. Spencer and Fred| Polished Cotton Twine; 
C. Gause, of Ind. Bar. Indianapolis, 1932. | 


merce, Commerce Dept. Apply at branch. 
32-26527 
Simplified Practice 


Recommendation R124-31, Bur. of Standards, 


Ann. Distribution of Gasoline Tax to! Commerce Dept. Apply at branch. 
Counties, Cities and Towns, March 1, 1932,| Publications of the ureau of Standards; 
by Floyd E. Williamson, auditor of State. | Monthly List 84, May 2, ‘32. Commerce 


Indianapolis, 1932. Dept. Apply at branch. 


Young men's and Young women’s Christian 


associations. 425 p, N. Y., Inte 
}  com., 1932. ° " a 
Jervoise, Edwyn. Ancient bridges of the 
| north of England. 146 p. Lond., Architec- 


| tural press, 1931. 32-369: 
| Jones, Franklin D. Mechanical drawing. od. 


| ed, 342 p., illus. N. ¥., Industrial press, 
} 1931. 32-3869 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 6 


Progress Made 
In Federal Trade | 


| 


Inquiries Outlined 


Commission in Report to the 
Senate Reviews Investiga- | 


Braprorp Eteetric LIGHT Company, INC., 
V. 
JENNIE M. CLAPPER, ADMINISTRATRIX. 





tions of Various Indus- | 
tries During Month 


The Federal Trade Commission’s prog- 
ress during April in its investigations of 
power and gas utilities, 
price bases, the cement 
building materials industry, the cotton- 
seed industry and the peanut i 
are outlined by the Commission in its 
monthly statement of work, just sub- 
mitted to the Senate. The section of the 
report dealing with the investigations 101- 


industry, the 


lows in full text: | 


Power and Gas Public Utilities—(S. Res. 83, 
70th Cong., 1st Sess.) 

The records of 14 companies were under 
examination by the Commission field staff 
during the month of April. On the 15th of | 
the month the forty-second interim report on 
the inquiry was sent to the Senate. The 


printed transcript of the public hearings on | 


the North American Company and subsidiary 

companies (Reports Nos. 33 and 34, contained 

in one volume) is now availble to the public. 

Chain Stores—(S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., Ist 
Sess.) 


The Commission has sent to the Senate its | 


latest of a series of reports on the general in- 
quiry. It is entitled Cooperative Drug and 
Hardware Chains. The entire report is not yet 
available to the public. However, a summari- 
zation of it, as contained in the letter of sub- 
mittalL may be had in mimeograph form. Five 
previous reports are procurable :at nominal 
cost. from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Price Bases—(Authorized by 

sion). 

The Basing-point Formula and Cement 
Prices, the first report completed as part of 
the general inquiry, was sent to Congress 
March 26. 
the letter of submittal, containing a summary 
of the report, may be obtained, in mimeo- 
graph form, upon application to the Com- 
mission. 


the Commis- 


Cement Industry—(S Res, 448, 7ist Cong,, 3d 


Sess.) 
This is an investigation of competitive con- 


ditions in the cement industry involving an | 


inquiry as to whether activities of trade asso- 
ciations of manufacturers of cement or of 
dealers in cement constitute violations of the 
anti-trust laws. In addition to the field work, 
which is almost completed, information has 
been received through questionnaire letters | 
addressed to manufacturers, State highway 
commissions, dealers, contractors and ready 
mixed concrete companies. Considerable prog 
ress has been made in classifying and assem- 
bling the information in the files, with a view 
to preparing a report. 

Building Materials Industry—(S. Res. 493, 71st 
» Cong., 3d Sess.) 


The Commission, in this inquiry, will inves- 


tigate and report facts relating to the letting | 


of contracts for the construction of Govern- 
ment buildings, particularly with a view of | 
determining whether or not there are or have 
been any price fixing or other agreements, 
understandings, or combinations or interests 
among individuals. partnerships or corpor: 
tions engaged in production, manufacture, or 
sale of building materials with respect to the 
prices or other terms at or under which such 
material will be furnished contractors or bid- 
ders for such construction work. 

The fleld work which has been conducted in 
connection with the investigation of certain 
specific industries is practically finished. It 
is intended that the selection made will pro- 
duce a representative picture of conditions 
wishin the industries supplying materials for 
use in Government buildings as well aS the 
relationships existing between those indus- 
tries and the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Cottonseed—(S. Res. 136, 71st Cong., lst Sess.) 

Public hearings in the cottonseed 
were concluded in Washington, Feb. 10, 1932. 
A complete transcript of the testimony taken 
together with the exhibits received, has been 
transmitted to the Senate. It is being printed 
as Senate Document 209. Six volumes, con- 
sisting of Parts 1-7, inclusive, have been 
printed under the direction of the Senate, 
and there are in press now five additional 
volumes. 

The record and the results of the investi- 
gation are heing studied, analyzed and di- 
gested. 

“a Industry—(S. Res. 139, 7lst Cong., 1st 
ess.) 

The report of the staff on this inquiry into 
the peanut industry has been completed and 
will be submitted to the Commission for its 
consideration. 


State Tax on Royalty 
From Copyright Upheld 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


or exhibitions, or in licensing others for such 
purposes, are manifestly not the operations of 
the Government. A tax upon the gains derived 
from such operations is not a tax upon the 
exertion of any governmental function. 

In Gillespie v. Oklahoma, 257 U. 8. 501, 
the question concerned income derived from 
leases of restricted Indian lands. The leases 
were deemed to be instrumentalities of the 
United States in carrying out its duties to the 
Indians, and the Court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Holmes, concluded that the tax im- 
posed by Oklahoma was “a direct hamper upon 
the effort of the United States to make the 
nest terms that it can for its wards.” Id., p. 

A similar result was reached in the recent 
ruling in relation to what was deemed to be 
the correlative case of leases by Oklahoma of 
lands held by the State for the support of its 
schools. Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, decided April 11, 1932. These decisions 
are not controlling here. The nature and 
purpose of copyrights place them in a distinct 
category and we are unable to find any basis 
for the supposition that a nondiscriminatory 
tax on royalties hampers in the slightest de- 
gree the execution of the policy of the 
copyright statute. 

We agree, however, with 


the contention 


Me hat in this aspect royalties from copyrights 


stand in the same position as royalties from 
the use of patent rights, and what we have 
said as to the purposes of the Government in 
relation to copyrights applies as well, muta- 
tis mutandis, to patents which are granted 
under the same constitutional authority to 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts. 

The affirmance of the judgment in the in- 
stant case cannot be reconciled with the de- 
cision in Long v. Rockwood, 277 U. 8. 142, 
upon which appellant relies, and in view of 
the conclusions now reached upon a reexami- 
nation of the question, that case is definitely 
overruled. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Note No. 1.—See, also, Carroll v. Safford, 3 
How. 441, 461; Tucker v. Ferguson, 22 Wall. 
527, 572; Wisconsin Railroad Co. v. Price 
County, 133 U. S. 496, 505; Irwin \ Wright, 
288 U. S. 219, 228, 229; New Burnswick v. 
United States, 276 U. 8. 547, 556; Exchange 
Trust Company v. Drainage District, 278 U. 8. 
421, 425; Group No. 1 Oil Corporation v. Bass, 
283 U. 8, 279, 282. 

Note No. 2.—Even the resrvation to the 
United States, in its grant of property, of a 
right of user for particu:ar govermental pur- 
poses does not necessarily withdraw the prop- 
erty granted from the taxing power of the 
State. Baltimore Shipbuilding Co. v. Balti- 
more, 195 U. S. 375. Property in private owner- 
ship is not rendered nontaxable by the mere 
fact that it is the property of an agent of 
the Government and is used in the conduct of 
the agent’s operations and is necessary for 
the agency, when Congress has not provided 
for its exemption. Railroad Company 
Peniston, 18 Wall. 5, 33; Central Pacific Rail- 
road v. California, 162 U. S. 91, 125; Gromer vy. 
Standard Dredging Co., 224 U. S. 362, 371; 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. Co. \ 
Mackey, 256 U. 8. 531, 537; Shaw v. Oil Cor- 
poration, 276 U. S. 575, 581. 


a 


Limited Tax on Realty 
Is Sought in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich., May 17. 

Petitions bearing 227,509 signatures 
have been filed with the Michigan Secre- 
tary of State, asking submission to the 
voters at the November election of a 
proposal to amend the State constitution 
by limiting the State tax on real prop- 
erty. If a check of the petitions reveals 
sufficient valid signatures, the proposi- 
tion will be given second place on the 
baMots, first place going to the proposal | 
» $e epeal the State prohibition amend- 
ent. 


of chain stores, | 


| 
industry. 
| 
| 


It has not yet been printed, but | 


| the plaintiff in the sum of $4,000. 


inquiry | 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
No. 423. 
|On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, 

| STtaNLEY M. Burns and Georce T. HUGHES 
(Witt1am E. LeaHy with them on the 
brief) for petitioner; Rosert W. Upton 
(JouNn E. BENTON and JosgePH C. DoNo- 
VAN with him on the brief) for re- 
spondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932. 


| Mr. Justice Branpeis delivered the opinion of 
the court. 

This action for damages was brought ira 
court of New Hampshire under the employers’ 
| lability provisions of the Employers’ Liability 
| provisions of the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen's Compensation Act of that State, N. 
H. Public Laws, 1926, c. 302, 
the death of Leon J. Clapper, which the plain- 
tiff claimed was due to his employer's negli- 
gence. 

The case was removed to the Federal court 
on the ground of diversity of citizenship; %the 
| defendant, Bradford Electric Light Co., 
being a citizen and resident of Vermont and 
the plaintiff, Jennie M. Clapper. administra~ 
trix, being a citizen and resident of New 
Hampshire It appeared that the company 
had its principal place of business in Ver- 
mont and lines extending into New Hamp- 
shire; that Leon Clapper, a resident of Ver- 
mont, was employed by it there as a lineman 
for emergency service in either State; and that 
in the course of his duties, he was sent to 
restore some burned-out fuses at a substa- 
tion in New Hampshire and while doing so 
was killed. 

-~ + + 


The company, invoking the full faith and 
| credit clause of the Federal Constitution, set 
up as a special defense that the action was 
barred by provisions of the Vermont Compen- 
sation Act; that the contract of employment 
had been entered into in Vermont, where both 
| parties to it then, and at all times thereafter 
resided; and that the Vermont Act had been 
| accepted by both employer and employee as a 
term of the contract. 

The District Court ruled that the action was 


of New Hampshire; that the action was based 
on a tort occurring in that State; and that 
|the Vermont Workmen's Compensation Act 
had no extraterritorial effect. Accordingly, 
that court rejected the special defense and 
denied a motion to dismiss. 

The case was tried three times before a 
| jury, the third trial resulting in a verdict for 


ment entered thereon was first reversed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. But upon a re- 
hearing. the judgment of the trial court was 
affirmed, one judge dissenting. 
999. 
| appeal and a petition for writ of certiorari. 
The appeal was denied, and certiorari granted. 
284 U. S. 221. 

The Vermont Workmen’s Compensation Act 
provides that a workman hired within the 
State shall be entitled to compensation even 
though the injury was received outside the 
State, Vermont General Laws, chapter 241, 
section 5770; that “employers who hire work- 
men within this State to work outside of the 
State, may agree with such workmen that the 
remedies under the provisions of this chapter 
shall be exclusive as regards injuries received 
outside this State kv accident arising out 
of and in the course cf such employment, 
and all contracts cf hiring in this State shall 
be presumed to include such an agreement,” 
section 5774; that every contact of employ- 
ment made within the State shall be pre- 
sumed to have been made subject to its pro- 
visions, 
press statement 
been made 
sec 


to the contrary shall have 
in writing, by one of the parties, 
tion 5765; and that acceptance of the Act 


rights to any other method, form or amount 
of compensation or determination thereof,” 
section 5763. Neither the company nor Leon 
Clapper filed a statement declining to accept 
any provision of the Vermont Act. 


+ + + 


The New Hampshire Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen's Compensation Act provides 
that the employer shall become subject to 
the workmen's compensation provisions of 
the Act only by filing a declaration to that 
effect, N. H. Public Laws, chapter 178, section 
4; and that even if the declaration is filed, 
the employe may, subsequent to the injury, 
still elect either to claim compensation, sec- 
tion 11, or to sue for damages at common 
law as modified by the employers’ liability 
provisions of the Act. 

Failure to file such a declaration exposes 
the employer tc a common law action of 
negligence in which the defenses of assump- 
tion to risk and injury by a fellow servant 
Note No. 1.—‘Right to Compensation Exclu- 
-sive: The rights and remedies granted by 
the provisions of this chapter to an employe 
cn account of a personal injury for which he 
is entitled to compensation under the provi- 
sions of this chapter, shall exclude all other 
rights and remedies of such employe, his per- 
sonal representatives, dependents or next of 
kin, at ccmmon law or otherwise on account 
of such injury. Employers who have work- 
men within this State to work outside of 
the State, may agree with such workmen that 
the remedies under the provisions of this 
chapter shall be exclusive as regards injuries 
received outside this State by accident arising 
out of and in the course of such employment 
and all contracts of hiring in this State shall 
be presumed to include such an agreement.” 
Vt. Gon. Laws, c, 241, Sec. 5774. 

Note No. 2—Compare Home Insurance Co 
v. Dick, 281 U. 8S. 397 No question here 
raised of the character of that considered in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Vv 
Sowers, 213 U. S. 55; and Tennessee Coa!, Iron 
& R. Co. v. George, 233 U. S. 354, of the valid- 
ity of an attempt to create a statutory cause 
o1 action and confine it to the courts of the 
enacting State. 

Note No, 3.—See also Bothwell v. Buckbee 
Mears Co., 275 U. S, 274, 279; Pennsylvania Fire 
Insurance Co. v. Gold Issue Mining & Milling 
Co., 243 U, S. 93, 96; Western Life Indemnity 
Co. v. Rupp, 235 U. S. 261, 274, 275; Texas & 
New Orleans R. Co. v. Miller, 221 U. 8. 408, 
416; Louisville & Nashville R. Co. vy. Melton, 
218 U. S. 36, 50-52; El Paso & Northeastern 
Ry. Co. v. Gutierrez, 215 U. S. 87. 92, 93; 
Smithsonian Institute v. St. John, 214 U. S. 
12, 23; Allen v. Alleghany Co., 196 U. S. 458, 
464, 465; Finney v. Guy, 189 U. 8. 335, 340; 
Johnson v. New York Life Insurance Co., 187 
U. 8. 491, 496; Eastern Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation v. Ebaugh, 185 U, S. 114, 121; Banholzer 
v. New York Life Insurance Co., 178 U. S. 402 
405, 406; Lipyd v. Matthews, 155 U. S. 222, 
227, 228; Glenn v. Garth, 147 U. S. 360, 367 
369. Compare Royal Arcanum Green, 237 
U. S. 531, 544, Converse v, Hamilton, 224 
U. 8. 243, 26C, 261; Hancock Nationa! Bank v 
Farnum, 176 U. 8S. 640; Crapo v. Kelley, 16 
Wall. 610; Green v. Van Buskirk, 5 Wall. 307. 
5ee Farrand, “Records of the Federal Con- 
vention,” pp. 188, 447, 577. Cong , acting 
under the authority of Article IV, Sec. 1, has 
provided for the authentication of “acts of 
the Legislature of any State or Territory or of 
any country subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States Act of May 26, 1790, c, 11 
Act of March 27. 1804, c. 56, Sec. 2; Rev. Stat 
Sec. 905, U. S. Code, Tit. 28, Sec. 687 

Note No. 5.—Compare Mills v. Duryee, 
Cranch. 481; Rev. Stat. Secs. 905, 906. See 
also Minnesota Northern Securities Co 
194 U. S. 48, 72; Cooper v. Newell, 173 U. 8 
555, 567. 

Note No. 5.—See also 
surance Co. v. Head, 234 U. 8. 149, 161; Bona- 
parte v. Tax Court, 104 U. S. 592, 594. Com- 
pare Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. v 
Sowers, 213 U. S. 55, 70; Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& R. Co. v. George, 233 U. S. 354, 360 

Note No. 6.—For decisions construing State 
workmen's compensation acts as applicable 
under appropriate circumstances, to injuries 
received outside the State, and upholding the 
validity of the acts as so construed, see Quong 
Ham Wah Co. v. Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, 184 Cal. 26, 36; Industrial Commis- 
sion Aetna Life Insurance Co., 64 Colo, 
480, 490; Kennerson v, Thames Towhboat Co., 
89 Conn. 367, 375; Metropolitan Casualty In- 
surance Co. v. Huhn, 165 Ga. 667, 670; Beall 
Ero Supply Co. v. Industrial Commission, 
341 Till. 193, 199; Pierce v. Bekins Van & Cvor- 
age C« 185 Icwa >46, 1356; Saunder’s Case, 
126 Me. 144, 146; Pederzoli's Case, 269 Mass. 
550, 553; Crane vy, Leonard Cressette & Riley, 
214 Mich. 218, 231; State ex rel. Chambers v 
District Court, 129 Minn. 205, 208, 209; State 
ex re]. Loney vy. Industrial Accident Board 
87 Mont. 191, 195, 196; McGuire v. Phelan- 
Shirley Co., 111 Neb. 609, 611, 612; Rounsa- 
ville v. Central R. Co., 87 N. J. Law 371, 374: 
Matter of Post v. Burger & Gohlke, 216 N. yY. 
544, 549 (compare Smith v. Heine Safety Boiler 
Co., 224 N. F. 9, 11, 12; Matter of Cameron 
v. Ellis Construction Co., 252 N. ¥. 394, 397); 
Grinnell v. Wilkinson, 39 R. I. 447, 462, 463; 
Smith v. Van Noy Interstate Co., 150 Tenn 
25, 36; Texas Employers’ Ins. Ass'n vy. Volek 
44 S. W. (2d) 795, 798 (Tex. Civ. App.); Pick- 
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New York Life In- 


Compensation Granted for Death. 
Under Statute of Home State 


Vermont Act Held Entitled to Full Faith and| 
Credit in New Hampshire 


to recover for | 


Inc., | 


properly brought under the laws of the State | 


The judg- | 


51 F. (2d) 992, | 
The company filed in this court both an | 


unless prior to the accident an ex-! 


is ‘‘a surrender by the parties * * * of their | 


e 
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Total of New Life Insurance 
Declines One-fifth in Month 


Increase Shown, However, in Industrial Poli- 
cies Over Same Period Year Ago 


,May not be interposed. Sections 2, 3. The| 
| company filed in New Hampshire the declara- 
tion provided for by its statute. 

Thus, each State has a workmen's compensa- | 
tion law of the elective type; but their pro-| 
visions differ sharply. The New Hampshire/| 
statute, unlike that of Vermont, permits the | 
employe or his representative to elect, after the | 
injury, to sue for damages as at common law; | 
and it was as a result of such an election/| 
made by the administratrix that the case at/| 
bar arose. | 
| The main question for decision is whether | 





the existence of a right of action for Leon| to the table. Commercial stocks of grains,|espdnding period of 1931, it was stated. 
in bushels, on May 14 and May 7, respec- | Additional information was made avail- 


|Clapper’s death should be determined by the 
laws of Vermont, where both parties to the| 
contract of employment resided and where | 
the contract was made, or by the laws of| 
New Hampshire, where the employe was 


killed. 
+ + + 


First. It clearly was the purpose of the/ 
Vermont Act to preclude any recovery by| 
proceedings brought in another State for in-| 
juries received in the course of a Vermont) 
;}employment. The provisions of the Act leave} 
no room for construction. (Note No. 1.) The 
statute declares in terms that when a work- 
man is hired within the State, he shall be 
entitled to compensation thereunder for in- 
juries received outside, as well as inside, the 


ject the provisions of the Act. 

And it declares further that for injuries) 
wherever received the remedy under the/| 
statute shall exclude all other rights and 
remedies of the employe or his pees repre- 
sentative. If the accident had happened in 
Vermont, the statute plainly would have pre- 
j} cluded the bringing of an action for damages 
in New Hampshire under its Employers’ | 
Liability Act. (Note No, 2.) 

For such action is predicted on a tort; and 
in Vermont an injury resulting from the em- 
ployer’s negligence is not a tort, if the pro- 
visions of the Compensation Act have been | 
accepted. The question is whether the fact 
that the injury occurred in New Hampshire | 
leaves its courts free to subject the employer 
to lability as for a tort. 

That is, may the New Hampshire courts 
disregard the relative rights of the parties as 
|determined by the laws of Vermont where 
they resided and made the contract of em- 
ployment; or must they give effect to the 
Vermont Act, and to the agreement implied 
therefrom, that the only right of the em- 
ploye against the employer, in case of injury, 
shall be the claim for compensation provided 
| by the statute? . 

Second. If the conflict presented were be- 
tween the laws of a foreign country and those 
of New Hampshire, its courts would be free, 
so far as the restrictions of Federal law are 
concerned, to attach legal consequences to 
acts done within the State, without reference 
to the undertaking of the parties, entered 
into at their common residence abroad, that 
such consequences should not be enforced 
between them. 


++ + 


But the conflict here is between the laws of 
two States; and the Company in setting up 
as a defense a right arising under the Ver- 
mont statute, invokes Art. IV, Sec. 1, of the 
| Federal Constitution, which declares that 
“full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public acts * * * of every other 
State.” 

That a statute 1s a “public act’ within the 
meaning of that clause is settled Modern 
Woodmen of America vy. Mixer, 267 U. S. 544, 
550, 551; Aetna Life Insurance Co. v. Dunken, 
268 U. S. 389. 393. See Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& R. Co. v. George, 233 U. 8S. 354, 360; Chicago 
& Alton R. Co. v. Wiggins Ferry Co., 119 U. 
S. 615, 622. (Note No. 3.) 

A Federal court sitting in New Hampshire is 
bound equally with courts of the State to 
observe the command of the full faith and 
credit clause, where applicable. (Note No. 4.) 
The precise question for decision is whether 
that clause is whether that clause is appli- 
cable to the situation here presented. 

Third. The administratrix contends that 
the full faith and credit clause is not appli- 
cable. The argument is that to recognize the 
Vermont Act as a defense to the New Hamp- 
shire action would be to give to that statute 
an extra-territorial effect. whereas a State's 
power to legislate is limited to its own ter- 
ritory, It is true that full faith and credit 
is enjoined by the Constitution only in re- 
spect to those public acts which are within 
| me legislative jurisdction of the enactng 

ate. 


See National Mutual Building & Loan As- 
sociation v. Brahan, 193 U. S. 635, 647; Olmsted 
v. Olmsted, 216 U. S. 386, 395. (Note No. 5.) 
But, obviously, the power of Vermont to ef- 
fect legal consequences by legislation is not 
limited strictly to occurrences within its 
boundaries. It has power through its own 
tribunals to grant compensation to local em- 
ployes, locally employed, for injuries received 
outside its borders, compare Quong Ham Wah 
Co. v, Industrial Accident Commission, 255 U. 
8S. 445, dismissing writ of error, 184 Cal. 26: 
and likewise has power to exclude from its 
own courts proceedings for any other form 
of relief for such injuries. (Note No. 6.) 

The existence of this power is not denied 
It is contended only that the rights thus 
created need not be recognized in an action 
brought in another State; that a provision 
which Vermont may validly enforce in its 
own courts need not be given effect when 
the same facts are presented for adjudication 
in New Hampshire. . 

The answer is that such recognition in New 
Hampshire of the rights created by the Ver- | 
mont Act, can not, in any proper sense, be 
termed an extra-territorial application of that 
| Act. (Note No. 7.) Workmen's compensation 
acts are treated, almost universally, as cre- 
ating a statutory relation between the parties 
—not, like employer's liability acts, as sub- 
stituting a statutory tort for a common law 
tort. See Cudahy Packing Co. v. Parramore, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


ering v. Industrial Commission 


59 Utah 35, 38; 
Gooaing v. Ott, 77 W. Va. 487, 





492, 493; An- 
derson v. Miller Scrap Iron Co., 169 Wis. 106, 
114, 115. A contrary construction was reached 
in Altman v. North Dakota Workmen's Com- 
pensation Bureau, 50 N. D. 215; Sheehan Pipe 
Line Const. Co, v. State Industrial Commis- 
sion, 151 Okla. 272, 273 Early decisions to 
like effect, in California, Illinois, and Massa- 
chusetts, have been superseded by statute. 
See North Alaska Salmon Co. v. Pillsbury, 
174 Cal. 1; Union Bridge & Construction Co 
v. Industrial Commission, 287 Ill, 396, 398; 
Gould's Case, 215 Mass. 480. The provisions 
of the State statutes in respect to injuries oc- 
curring Outside the State are summarized in 
Schneider, “The Law of Workmen's Compen- 
sation” (2d ed. 1932), vol. I, pp. 428-433. 

Note No. 7.—The statute does not undertake 
to prohibit acts beyond the borders of the 
State. Compare Aligeyer v. Louisiana, 165 U 
8S. 578; Nutting v. Massachusetts, 183 U. 8S 
553, 557. It does not attempt to forbid 
or regulate subsequent modification of the 
Vermont contract, or te formation of sub- 
sidiary contracts, or ne agreements, by the 
parties in other States. Compare New York 
Life Insurance Co. v. Head, 234 U. 8. 149; 
New York Life Insurance Co. v. Dodge, 246 
U. S. 357 It affects only the rights and lia- 
bilities of parties who by their conduct within 
the State have subjected themselves to its 
operation. As to those parties, its effect is 
not to create a liability for acts without the 
State, compare Western Union Telegraph Co 
v. Brown, 234 U. 8, 542, but to give rise to a 
defense in consequence of acts within. 

Note No. 8.—See Barnhart v. American Con- 
crete Steel Co., 227 N. Y. 531, 535, denying 
recovery in a common law action for damages 
in the state of injury, on the ground that 
the employe's remedy was for compensation 
under the law of the State of employment 
Compare In re Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 52 F 
(2d) 129, 134, reversed on other grounds, 285 
U. S —. Compensation was similarly denied 
in Hall v. Industrial Commission, 77 Colo. 338, 
339; Hopkins v. Matchless Metal Polish Co., 99 
Conu. 457, 464; Proper v. Polley, 233 N. Y. App. 
Div. 621, Compare Scott v. White Eagle Oil 
& Refining Co., 47 F. (2d) 615, 616. See also 
Darsech v. Thearle Diffield Fire Works Display 
Co., 77 Ind. App. 357. Compare Wiley v. Grand 
Trunk Ry. of Canada, 227 Fed. 127, 130; Mexi- 
can Nat. R. Co. v. Jackson, 118 Fed. 549, 552. 

Note No. 9.—Compare Saloshin v. Houle, 155 
Atl. 47, an action of negligence by the widow 
of a New York resident killed in New Hamp-| 
shire while working for a New York firm, 
brought against a third person residing in 
New Hampshire. The Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire held that the widow's right of 
ection was barred by her acceptance of com- 

eneation under the New York Act, and that 

eptance, in accordance with the pro- 
visions cf that Act, operated as an assign-| 
ment to the compensation insurer of her 
rights against the defendant. 


Note No. 10.—Attention is called to the fol-| 
lowing rejected compensation bills abolishing | 
the right of election after accident: 1915 Ses- 
sion, House Bills No. 206, 302, Journal, pp. 
720, 1021; 1917 Session, House Bills No. 319, 485, 
Journal, pp. 567, 568; 1919 Session, House Bill 
No. 134, Journal, p. 437; 1927 Session, House | 
Bill No. 212, Journal, p. 752; 1929 Session, 
| House Bill No. 292, Journal, p. 752 In 1923 
the statute was amended to increase the com- | 
pensation, N. H. Laws, 1923, ¢. 91; and in 1925, | 
as amended, it was reenacted without change 
|N. H, Public Laws, c. 178 











Commercial Stock 
Of Wheat Declines 


Stores of Other Grains Shown 


In the Weekly Report of 
Agriculture Department 


| 


Commercial stocks of domestic wheat in| 
store and afloat at the principal United | 


5,000,000 bushels during the week 
May 14, and United States wheat stored 


in bond at Canada also fell more than | #5sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 


| 


2,000,000 
just 


States markets are now nearly 30,000,000 | 
bushels smaller than a year ago, according | 


tively, were reported as follows: | 
Wheat, 176,957,000 and 182,110,000; corn, | 
22,531,000 and 22,306,000; 


Wheat, 204,496,000; corn, 16,517,000; oats, | 
11,448,000; rye, 11,124,000; barley, 6,856,-| 
000; flax, 929,000. ; 


25,992,000 May 7 and 6,840,000 a year ago, 


States markets May 14 compared to 4,- 
499,000 May 7 and 5,742,000 a year ago, 


Czech Hospital Care 


About 5 per cent of the population of Czech- 
oslovakia was treated in hospitals last year. 
Of these 710,093 patients, 557,880 were treated 


|in public hospitals, 16,819 in tuberculosis in-| crease Of 24.5 per cent. 


stitutions, and 18,476 in convalescent homes. 


|The number of hospital patients in 1931 was | 


78.3 per cent larger than in 1919. 


(Department 
of Commerce.) 


Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields, you get 
them just as fresh as 
if you came by our 
factory door 


© 1932 
Liocstr & Myers Tosacco Ce, 


Production of new 


ended |igst year, according to a report of the| 


bushels, according to a tabulation | received and made public by the Census 


} made public by the Department of | Bureau May 17. The agregate volume for 
Agriculture. Wheat stocks at the United! the first four months of this year was 9.4 


per cent below the amount for the cor- 


y 


able as follows: 


The report aggregates the figures, ex- 
oats, 12,116,000 | clusive of revivals, increases and dividend 
| and 13,053,000; rye, 9,418,000 and 9,390,000; | additions, of 44 member companies of the 
| barley, 3,278,000 and 3,450,000; flax, 730,-| association having in force 82 per cent of 


000 and 714,000, Stocks one year ago were: | the total insurance 


outstanding 
United States legal reserve companies. 


Industrial insurance, which has shown 
| gains each month this year over the cor- | 
There were also 23,806,000 bushels of | responding month a year ago, again made 
United States wheat in store in bond at} an increase in April. New production in 
Canadian markets May 14, compared to | this class last month was 8/10 of 1 per 


For the 
State, unless one of the parties elects to re-| and there were 6,732,000 bushels of Ca-| first four months of this year the volume | 


nadian wheat in store in bond at United | was 2.4 per cent above the amount for the 


cent greater than in April, 1931. 


same period a year ago. 


For April, the total new business of all 
| Classes written by the 44 companies was 
$1,024,539,000 during 


$822,990,000 against 


life insurance in 
States markets again declined more than) April was 19.7 per cent less than in April 


in all 


against $99,069,000, a decrease of 34.5 per 
cent, 

For the four-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was $3,- 
489,561,000 this year against $3,853,139,000 
last year, a decrease of 9.4 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $2,305,- 
984,000 against $2,605,389,000, a decrease 
of 11.5 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $926,077,000 against $904,- 
812,000, an increase of 2.4 per cent. Group 
insurance amounted to $257,500,000 against 
$342,938,000, a decrease of 24.9 per cent. 


Improvement Is Advised 
Of Sabine-Neches Waterway 


Further improvement of the existing 
Sabine-Neches waterway project, Texas, 
described as one of the principal ofl ports 
of the United States, to provide for in- 
creased depth and width at a cost of 
$2,260,000 is recommended by Major Gen- 
eral Lytle Brown, Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, in a report submitted, May 16, to 
Congress. P 

“An increase in width,” said General 
| Brown, “is necessary to its full and eco- 
}nomic utilization by oil tankers of the 
present-day drafts. An increase in depth 





| April of 1931, a decrease of 19.7 per cent.}is also necessary for the full and expedi- 


New ordinary insurance 


| amounted 
$521,208,000 against 


$690,529 ,000, 


j}ance amounted to $236,898,000 


j}cent. Group insurance was 


i 


to | tious 


a de-|through the channel.” 
Industrial insur 


movement of the larger traffic 


The proposed improvement is subject to 
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Extension Voted 
By House on Oil 
And Gas Permits 


Report Points Out Measure 
Conforms With Policy of 
Conservation and Allows 
Benefit to Industry 


The House on May 16 passed the bill 
| (H, R, 11639) granting further extensions 


of time on existing oil and gas prospect- 
ing permits, The measure now goes to 
the Senate. 

The report points out that the bill has 
the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
| terior, and will continue in the hands of 





that Secretary the power to continue to 
administer the Federal Oil Leasing Act 
of Feb. 25, 1920, in entire conformity with 
|the present conservation policy while at 
jthe same time permitting a legitimate 
|benefit to the oil industry. 

“In practice it was found that the orig- 
jinal permit period as granted in said Oil 
| Leasing Act failed to give sufficient time, 
jin many instances, to obtain discovery,” 
the report says. It is pointed out that in 
|recognition of the inadequacy of the first 
|granted time Congress has authorized ex- 
|tensions by several subsequent acts. 


Wastage Pointed Out 

“Under date of Oct. 21, 1929, Secretary 
| Wilbur directed attention to the fact that 
|‘insistence upon diligence in drilling may 
| cause great wastage in oil and gas through 


against | the certain conditions including that local | Physical inability to utilize the flow or in- 
| $234,941,000, an increase of 8/10 of 1 per'| interests shall furnish all necessary rights | @bility of local markets to absorb it if the 
$64,884,000 of way. 


| (Continued on Page 6, Column 1,] 





ne smoker 
tells another.. 


—it’s a natural thing to do! 


“I like ’em.” “The taste and aroma are just 


” 


right. 
telling another that introduces 


“It’s a milder cigarette.” It’s one smoker 


more and more 


smokers every day to that smooth distinctive 
Chesterfield blend. These smokers know what 


they like and they know where 


to get it! 


esterlield 
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High Utility 


Seen as.Factor in 


Business Distress 





Among Important Causes of 
Length and Severity of De- 
pression, Says Professor 
Of Economics 





Madison, Wis., May 17. 


The asserted fact that public utilities 
have failed to reduce their rates in accord 
with the “general downward trend of 
prices” was declared, yesterday, by Dr. 
Jacob Viner, professor of economics at the 
University of Chicago, in testimony be- 
fore the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission, to be “an important cause” in 
the length and severity of the present 
national depression. 

Dr. Viner appeared as one of several 
economists from various parts of the coun- 
try invited by the Wisconsin Commission 
to testify in a general inquiry into the 
existing economic situation, with particu- 
lar reference to the effect of public util- 
ity rates thereon. The basis of the hear- 
ings being conducted by the Commission 
is an investigation of the rates of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


Emergency Is Serious — : 

The present depression, Dr. Viner said, 
is “an emergency whose seriousness it is 
impossible to exaggreate.” 

“Falure of business activity to recover 
within a year or two at the most will 
mean widespread bankruptcy, intense 
suffering on the part of the poor and the 
unemployed, and a serious threat to the 
solvency of our governments,’ he con- 
tinued. 

“This is a major public emergency, and 
it is urgent that steps be taken by all 
who have it in their power to remove 
whatever barriers to recovery exist. of 
these barriers to recovery, I am convinced 
that the fixity of utility rates is an im- 
portant one.” 

The utilities share part of the respon- 
sibility for inflicting on the public at this 
time a reduced scale of living, according 
to Dr. Viner. 


Inflexibility of Utility Rates 


“Utility rates,” he said, “are the most} 


inflexible of all classes of prices, and the 
disparity between the trend for the last 
few years of utility rates and of the prices 
of raw materials and of agricultural prod- 
ucts has undoubtedly, been greater than 
for any other important groups of prices. 

“The failure of utility rates to fall with 
the general downward trend of prices has 
been an important factor in reducing the 
buying power of the country’s shrunken 
national income and in wiping out the 
profit margin of the country’s industry. 
commerce, and agriculture, and this is 
forcing upon them a reduced scale of liv- 
ing and of productive effort.” 

Asked specifically what will be the re- 
sult if utility rates and other “underflated 
prices” are not reduced to meet ordinary 
price reductions, Dr. Viner said: 

“There wouid result widespread insol- 
vency, increased unemployment, further 
impairment of the productivity of gov- 
ernmental tax systems, and quite con- 
ceivably extensive gollapse of our present 
economy.” ‘ 

Affirming Dr. Viner’s view that the fail- 
ure of public utility prices, among certain 
others, to fall at all or as rapidly as the 
average price level, Prof. Frank A. Fetter, 
of Princeton University, past president of 
the American Economic Association, tes- 
tified that reducing Government-regulated 
prices like utility rates would have a fa- 
vorable effect in hastening recovery to 
normalcy. 

“The crisis calls for the use of every 
means of relief at hand. One happy fea- 
ture is that the remedial movement, just 
as the collapse, once started, must be cu- 
mulative in effect to a certain point. The 
great difficulty is to pass the dead center 
of stagnation and steady depression in 
which we now are. After that we may 
hope to move steadily toward a new level 
of prices with a restored equilibrum of 
relative prices.” 





Denmark Authorizes 
New Training Vessel 


Seamen to Study on Ocean- 
going Sailing Ship 


Construction of a new ocean-going sail- 
ing ship, to be used as a training vessel 
for young men who wish to enter the 
Danish merchant marine, has béen au- 
thorized by the Danish Parliament, ac- 
cording to a report from Vice Consul E. 
Gjessing, Copenhagen. 

As the Danish seaman’s law. requires 
that all persons who graduate as mates 
must have served four years at sea and 
at least one and one-half years of this 
time on sailing vessels, the new training 
ship was authorized to enable the candi- 
dates to get the required experience on 
sailing vessels. The gradual withdrawal 
of nearly all sailing ships from the Danish 
merchant marine has made it more and 
more difficult to get this experience, it is 
said, and the government deemed it nec- 
essary to give assistance, as the one train- 
ing ship now in use could not accommo- 
date the demand. 


The new vessel, according to the specifi- | 


cations, will be a three-masted full rigger 
of 1,000 net tons, 55 meters in length and 
will have a beam of 10 meters and a 
draft of 6 meters. It is to be equipped 
with a 250 horsepower Diesel motor 
which will furnish power to run the deck 


machinery and the electric lighting sys-> 


tem as well as auxiliary motive power in 
case the ship is becalmed. 

Cost of construction and outfitting is 
estimated at about 700,000 kroner ($145,- 
000) to be taken from surplus funds ob- 
tained from government war risk insur- 
ance during the World War 


owners for the maintenace of navigation 
schools. 


The one training ship now in use can 


accommodate about 70 or 80 pupils. It was | 


donated by private parties and there are 
sufficient funds in public trust for 


charged for the training.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


House Votes Extension 
On Oil and Gas Permits 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
flow is captured,’” according to the re- 
port. 
“Since the last act of Congress 
passed authorizing further extensions of 


and dues | 
levied by the government on Danish ship- | 


its | 
maintenance and operation. No tuition is | 


was | 
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| 
} 


permits the conservation policy of the| 


Government has dictated a suspension of 
drilling during the period of present over- 
production; permit holders have agreed to 
proceed in accordance with such policy of 
conservation, provided that by suspension 


| 


or postponement of drilling their perma- | 


nent rights would not be lost. The pend- 
ing bill would allow the Secretary of the 
Interior to make such proper extension: 
as would continue the conservation of oil 
and gas withcut depriving permittees of 
their rights under their permits.” 


( 








omnes in operating expenses and increased consumption of electricity by resi- 
dential consumers in the Minneapolis division of the Northern States Power 


Company system were described May 4 


in testimony before the Federal Trade 


Commission by Dr. T. W. Mitchell, Commission economist. Another witness, Harry 
H. Carter, examiner, testified as to interstate transmission of electricity and gas 


by the system in 1930. Examination of 
Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


witnesses.was conducted by Robert E. 


Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch presided. 


Excerpts from the testimony of Dr. Mitchell follow: 


Dr. Mitchell, discussing rates in the Minne- 
apolis division of the companies, concluded: | 

The other form of schedule was applied | 
late in 1928. This provided for a_ service | 
charge of 25 cents per room pér month and | 
a charge of 3 cents per kilowatt hour for all | 
energy consumed. 

Both schedules offered a discount of 5 per | 
cent off those rates for prompt payment of 
monthly bills. | 

Q. In the case of a customer who was billed 
according to the standard schedule, and who | 
occupied a six-room residence, how much | 
energy would he have to consume in any given 
month before the 3-cent rate became ef- 
fective? A. 36 kilowatt hours. 

Q. If such a customer’s monthly consump- | 
tion should be the full amount of the first | 
two blocks, how would his bill under the | 
standard schedule compare with his bill under | 
the alternative chedule? | 

A. His bill under the alternative schedule | 
would be less than the bill under the standard | 
schedule in the case of the occupant of a five 
or six-room residence. I have not worked out 
the comparison for residences of other sizes. 
. ' 

+++ | 

Q. What was the purpose of the alternative | 
or optional schedule? | 

A. Its purpose was to stimulate incressed | 
use of electric energy by residents by making 
the 3-cent rate effective with the first kilowatt | 
hours consumed in any month. | 

Q. You stated, did you not, that the optional | 
schedule was offered late in 1928? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. How much did the average consumption | 
per residential customer increase during 1929? | 
A. 12 per cent. 

Q. What was the trend in the amount of | 
revenue per residential customer collected on | 
the Minneapolis Division? 

A. It increased almost steadily from $23.01) 
per customer in 1919 to $31.44 per customer | 
in 1929. | 

Q. Did the total volume of consumption by} 
residential customers increase? | 

A. Yes, sir; from a little under 3,300,000) 
kilowatt hours in 1919 to 4,800,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1929. 

Q. Did the proportion of electric energy | 
taken by residential customers to all energy | 


sales change? | 
A. Yes, sir. The proportion increased fromm@ 
79 per cent of all electric energy sales in| 


1919 to 17.57 per cent in 1929. | 

Excerpts from the testimony of Harry 
H. Sarter follows: 

Q. You stated in previous testimony that 
the interstate movement of electric energy 
by the Northern States Power Company sys- 
tem was 349,438,280 kilowatt hours in 1929 
and 293,709,909 kilowatt hours in 1930. A. Yes.) 

Q. What is the ratio between the total 
interstate movement and the total amount 
+ aay available by the system in 1929 and) 

A. 36.06 per cent in 1929 and 28.68 per cent 


in 1930. 
e+ 


Q. I would like to test my own under-| 
standing of your statement by trying to state 
it differently. Does what you have said mean | 
that of the total amount of energy avail; 
able to the system in 1929 36.06 per cent | 
thereof moved across State lines? A. Yes, 
sir; that is true. 

Q. Does it mean that of the total amount | 
of energy available upon the system in 1930, 
28.68 per cent moved across State lines? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give me the ratio between the 
total interstate movement by the Northern 
States Power Company system and the total 
interstate movement for the United States 
in 1929? 

A. Yes. The system interstate movement 
was 2.72 per cent of the total interstate move- 
ment for the United States in 1929. 

Q. What was the proportion of the total 
system interstate movement to the total 





Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


— 
amount of energy generated in the United 


States in 1929? A. .37 per cent. 

Q. What was the proportion in 1930? A. 31 
per cent. 

Q. What was the proportion of the total 
system interstate movement to the _ total 
amount of energy generated in the United 
States in 1929? A. .37 per cent. 

Q. What was the proportion in 1930? A. 
31 per cent. 

Q. What was the proportion of the total sys- 
tem interstate movement to the total amount 
of energy disposed of in the United States? A. 
43 per cent. 

Q. Does the information that you have 
given us today appear also at page 7 of your 
report, Exhibit 5129 1-2? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you prepared a report on the inter- 
state transmission of gas by the Northern 
States Power Company system in 1930? A. Yes. 

Q. From what source was the information 
contained in this report gathered? 

A. From a report submitted by the Northern 
States Power Company covering gas opera- 
tions in connection with Resolution 83. 

Q. Does your report accurately reproduce the 
information submitted by the Northern States 
Power Company on this subject? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was gas operations of the North- 
ern States system carried on? A. In North 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Q. What is the capacity of the operating 
companies of this system? A. 21,699,000 cubic 
feet daily. 

Q. How many miles of pipe line does this 
system operate? A. 1,066 miles. 

Q. The Northern States Power Company 
system rendered gas service to how many 
customers? A. 107,528. 

. How many customers in 1930 did the 
Northern States Power Company system ren- 
der gas service to? A. 107,528. 

Q. How much gas did the operating compa- 
nies of the Northern States Power Company 
system produce in 1930? A. 1,316,902.8 M cubic 


feet. 
>. © 

Q. In what States was this gas produced? 
A. North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Q. Did any of these gas operating compa- 
nies procure gas in addition to that produced? 
A, Te. 

Q. How much? A, 2,818,543.5 M cubic feet. 

Q. Then you had a gross amount available 
of 4,135,446.3 M cubic feet, is that correct? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Was any of the gas produced obtained 
from affiliated companies? A. Yes, 52,549.5 M 
cubic feet, 

Q. With this amount deducted, you have a 
net amount available for disposition of 4,082,- 
896.8 M cubic feet, is that eorrect? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much gas did operating companies 
of this system dispose of during 1930? A. 
3,926,220.5 M cubic feet. 

Q. How much of this gas was disposed of 
to affiliated companies? A. 52,549.5 M cubic 
feet. 

Q. With this amount deducted, there re- 


| mained a net amount disposed of of 3,873,671 


M cubic feet, is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What proportion was this amount to 
the net total available for disposition? A. 
94.88 per cent. 
+~ ++ 


Q@. How much gas was used by operating 
companies of the Northern States Power Com- 
pany system? 

A. 8,770.2 M cubic feet, or .21 per cent of 
the total available. 

Q. How much gas was lost and unaccounted 
for by operating companies of the system? 

A. 202,455.66 M cubic feet, or 4.91 per cent 
of the total amount available for disposition. 

Q. Did operating companies of the Northern 
States Power Company system transport gas 
— State lines? A. Yes, 52,549.5 M cubic 
eet. 

Q. What proportion was this amount trans- 
ported across State lines to the total amount 
available for disposition? A. 1.29 per cent. 


Are Announced by Radio Commission 





Applications made public May 17 by the j 
Commission follow: 


Applications granted: 

WALR, Roy W. Waller, Zanesville, O., 
granted consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to WALR Broadcasting Corp., ef- 
fective June 1. 

WALR Broadcasting Corp., Zanesvile, O., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and move transmitter 
and studio from East Pike Zanesville, to 
434 Main St., Zanesville, and install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

KGFL, Inc., Raton, N. M., granted con- 
struction permit to move transmitter and | 
studio from Raton to Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
make changes in equipment and increase 
operating power from 50 to 100 w. 

WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia., granted modification of license to 
change hours of operation to the following: 
Daily, 7:30 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., 2:30 p .m. to 
12:30 a. m.; Sundays, 6 to 8:30 @. m., 9 a. 
m. to 2:30 p. m., 4 to 7:30 p. m. and 9 to 


1l p .m. 
+~+ + 


KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, Boone, Ia., 
granted modification of license to change 
hours of operation to the following: Daily, 
6 to 7:30 a. m., 1:30 to 2:30 p. m.; Sundays, 
8:30 to 9 a. m., 2:30 to 4 p. m., 7:30 to 9 p. 
m., 11 p. m. to 12 midnight. 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., 
granted modification of license to increase 
hours of operation on Sunday, 1:45 to 2:30 


+m. 

WBHS, The Hutcheys Co., Huntsvile, Ala., 
granted license covering erecting of new sta- 
tion to operate on 1,200 kc., 50 w., share with 
WFBEC. 

WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting Co., 
Mitchellville, Ia., granted modification of 
construction permit extending completion 
date to ~~. 17, 1932. 

WMAZ, outheastern Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Macon Ga., granted authority to op- 
erate until sunset at Portland, Oreg., while 
Station KOB is being moved to Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. 

et 


WSB, The Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., granted modification of construction 
permit extending commencement Aate of 
completion date to Dec. 15, 1932. 

KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corp., Tulsa, 
Okla., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit extending commencement date 
of construction permit to May 1, and com- 
pletion date to Aug. 15, 1932. 

WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., granted modification of 
construction permit extending commence- 
ment date to Sept. 16, and completion date | 
of construction permit to Noy. 16, 1932. 

WSVS, Seneca Vocational High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., granted authority to operate 
from 8:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern Standard | 
Time, May 19, 1932. 

The following stations were granted au- 
thority to install automatic frequency con- 
trol: WJDX, Jackson, Miss.; KECA, Los An- 
geles; KGAR, Tucson, Ariz.; KFEL, Denver, | 
Colo., and KDS, Santa Barbara. Cailf. | 


+ ih @ 
W9XB, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Lll., granted license for general experi- 


| 
| 


mental service; 60,000-400,000, 15 w. 
W9XA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Denver, Colo., granted renewal, of special 


experimental license until June 28, 1932, 830 
Ke., 1242 kw. 

KGXR, International Packing Co., Moored 
Vessel “International,” Sand Point, Alaska, 
granted informal request for renewal of 
point-to-point telegraph station license, 252 
ke., 25 w., for period of 60 days. 

W2XBR, W2XBV, Knickerbocker Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., New York City, granted 
authority to operate station May 14. (Action 
taken May 11.) 

KGAX, Foss Launch & Tug Co., Inc., Ta- 
coma, Wash., granted 60-day authority to 
operate radio station aboard Vessel ‘Foss No. 
21.” Frequencies and power same as previ- 
ous license. 

KIDP, Leslie G. Hewitt, Warner Bros., 
Hollywood, Calif., granted authority to use 
motion picture station aboard Steamship 
“Alexander” during voyage from Los Ange- 
les to Ensenada, Mex. (Action taken May 13.) 


ae, 
Applications denied: 
KTBS, Tri-State Byoadcasting System, 


Inc., Shreveport, La., denied motion to dis- 
miss application of the Baton Rouge Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., which has applied for fa- 
cilities of KTBS. Hearings scheduled for 
May 25, 1932, to be held. 

W2LI, W2CC, W2ZZCI, D. A. Griffin, repre- 
sentive Convention Committee, Hudson Di- 
vision American Radio Relay League, denied 
request to have the proceedings of ama- 
teur conventioh to be held at Newark, N. 
J., on May 21, broadcast by amateur station 
W2LI at Union, N. J. 


+~ + + 

Broadcasting applications: 

WDEV, Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., 
construction permit to change from 1,420 
ke., 90 w., specified hours, to 1,470 ke., 500 





w., eight hours per day, and make changes 
in equipment. 

WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., license to cover construction permit 
Gonied April 12, 1932, for changes in equip- 
ment. 

John E. McGoff and Ralph M. Sutcliff, 
Newport, R. I., construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,280 kc., 100 w., eight 
hours per day. ¥ 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., modification of construction 
permit for auxiliary transmitter. Requests 
authority to install different equipment. 

WSMK, Stanley M. Krohn Jr., Dayton, 
Ohio, modificaticn of license to change 
from specified hours to unlimited time, fa- 
cilities of KQV. 

Lancaster Broadcasting Service, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 920 kc., 1 kw., daytime. 

WNBR-WGBC, Memphis Broadcasting Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., install automatic frequency 
control. 

WGST, Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga., modification of license to change 
from 250 w., 500 w., local sunset, to 500 w., 
day and night; experimentally. 

Meridian Broadcasting Co., Meridian, Miss., 
construction permit for a new station to 
use 1,400 ke., 250 w., unlimited. 

WNOX, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., construc- 
tion permit to move station from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Greenville, S. C. and make 
changes in equipment. 

WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., construction permit to move 
transmitter from Chicago to York Township, 
Ill. and install new equipment, change from 
142 kw. power to 5 kw., and limited time to 
unlimited time. 

WCLO Radio Corp,, Janesville, Wis., license 
to cover 4-P-B-2507 granted March 22, 1932, 
for change of transmitter. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

W8XJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
West Dover, Ohio, renewal for 2,398, 3,492.5, 
4,797.5, 6,425 ke., 350 w., general experimen- 
tal service. 

KGTI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Salt Lake 
. a pon of construction 

erm or extension of completio: 

Bouts, 190s Pp n date to 

KNK, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Palo Alto, Calif., modification of license for 
change in frequency to 6,875 ke., point-to- 
point telegraph service. 

WJM, Press Wireless, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., modification of construction permit 
for apteneian of completion date to Dec, 31, 

W4JU, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, Lo 
Island, N. Y., modification of construction 


permit for extension of completion tot 
Dec. 31, 1932. ° = P 





Bills and Resolutions 
And Changes in Status 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
Postal Service 
Bie iniredused: 

- Res. 226. Sabath. Investigating ex - 
itures of P. O. Dept.; Rules. . . ne 
Public Lands 

Changes in status: 

S. 694. For sale of interest in lands devised 
to U. S. under will of Sophie Chanquet. 
Passed S. Mar. 10. Passed H. May 16. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12098. Hawley. For construction of 

south jetty, Umpqua River; Rivers and Har- 


| bors. 


Shippin 
Bills introduced: —— 

H. J. Res. 388. Andrews of N. Y. Creating 
jt. congressional com. to confer with jt. leg- 
islative com. of N. Y. in regard to improve- 
ment of Barge Canals of N. Y.; Rules. 


Territories 
Changes in status. 
S. J. Res. 36. To change spelling of “Porto 
Rico” to “Puerto Rico.” Passed S. Apr. 25, 


Passed H. May 11. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12100. Cross (by request). To amend 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico, providing for equal 
protection to voters on all election boards; 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 4671. Norbeck. To extend benefits of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, to 
banks and agricultural credit corps. of Puerto 
Rico; Banking and Currency. 

Veterans 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 8173. For renewal of 5-year level pre- 


Approved May 17. 


}mium term Govt. insurance policies for addtl. 


5-year period without medical 
Passed H. May 16. 

H. R. 7440. To amend World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended. Passed H. May 16. 

H. R. 4738. To incorporate Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War. 
Bills introduced. 

S. 4656. Morrison. 


examination. 


Relating to rate of in- 


terest on loans to veterans under Werld War | 


Adjusted Compensation Act; Finance. 


Passed H. May 16. | 
| consideration or decision of this case. 


| Co. v. George, 








nds in Costs and Power Consumption | 
Are Described at Northern States Inquiry Award for Death 


Governed by Act 
Of Home State 


Statute Effective in Vermont 
Is Held to Be Entitled to 





Full Faith and Credit in| 


New Hampshire 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


263 U. S. 418, 423; Mulhall v. Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co., 80 N. H. 194, 197; Matter of 
Cameron v. Ellis Construction Co., 252 N. Y. 
394. 396; Chandler v. Industrial Commission, 
55 Utah 213, 217; Anderson v. Miller Scrap 
Iron Co., 169 Wis. 106, 113, 117, 118. 

The relation between Leon Clapper and the 
Company was created by the law of Vermont; 
and as long as that relation persisted its 
incidents were properly subject to regulation 
there. For both Clapper and the Company 
were at all times residents of Vermont; the 
Company’s principal place of business was lo- 
cated there; the contrct of employment was 
made there;“:nd the employe’s duties required 
him to go into New Hampshire only for 
temporary and specific purposes, in response 
to orders given him at the Vermont office. 

The mere recognition by the courts of one 
State that parties by their conduct have sub- 
jected themselves to certain obligations aris- 
ing under the laws of another State is not 
to be deemed an -extra-territorial application 
of the law of the State creating the obliga- | 
tion. (Note No. 8.) Compare Canada Southern 
Ry. Co. v. Gebhard, 109 U. S. 527, 536, 537. 


+ + + 


By requiring that, under the circumstances 
here presented, full faith and credit be given 
to the public act of Vermont, the Federal Con- 
stitution prevents the employe or his repre- 
sentative from asserting in New Hampshire 
rights which would be denied him in the 
State of his residence and employment. 


A} 


|; Vermont court could have ennjoined Leon 


Clapper from suing the Company in New| 
Hampshire, to recover damages for an injury 
suffered there, just as it would have denied 
him the right to recover such damages in Ver- 
mont. . 

Compare Cole v. Cunningham, 133 U. S. 
107; Reynolds v. Alden, 136 U. S. 348, 353. | 
The rights created by the Vermont Act are 
entitled to like protection when set up in 
New Hampshire by way of defense to the ac- | 
tion brought there. If this were not so, and 
the employe or his representative were free to 
disregard the law of Vermont and his contract, 
the effectiveness of ,the Vermont Act would 
be gravely impaired. 

For the purpose of that Act, as of the 
workmen’s compensation laws of most other 
States, is to provide, in respect to persons 
residing and businesses located in the State, 
not only for employes a remedy which is 
both expeditious and independent of proof of 
fault, but also for employers a liability which 
is limited and determinate. Compare New 
York Central R. Co. v. White, 243 U. S. 188; | 
Hawkins v. Bleakly, 243 U. 8. 210; Mountain 


| Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 U. S. 219. 


Fourth. It is urged that the provision of the 
Vermont statute which forbids resort to com- 
mon law remedies for injuries incurred in the 
course of employment is contrary to the pub- 
lic policy of New Hampshire; that the full 
faith and credit clause does not require New 
Hampshire to enfore an act of another State | 
which is obnoxious to its public policy; and | 
that a Federal Court sitting in that State may, 
therefore, decline to do so. Compare Union 
Trust Co. v. Grosman, 245 U. S. 412, 


++ + 


It is true that the full faith and credit | 
clause does not require the enforcement of | 
every right conferred by a statute of another 
State. There is room for some play of con- 
flicting policies. Thus, a plaintiff suing in 
New Hampshire on a statutory cause of action 
arising in Vermont might be denied relief be- 
cause the forum fails to provide a court with | 
jurisdiction of the controversy; see Chambers 
v. Baltimore & Ohio R. Co., 207 U. S. 142, 148, | 
149; compare Douglas v. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford R. Co., 279 U. S. 377; or because it | 
fails to provide procedure appropriate to its | 
determination, see Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. 
233 U. S. 354, 359; compare 
Slater v. Mexican National R. Co., 194 U. 5S. 
120, 128 129; or because the enforcement of the | 
right conferred would be obnoxious to the 
public policy of the forum, compare Bothwell 
v. Buckbee, Mears Co., 275 U. 8. 274, 277-279; 
Union Trust Co. v. Grosman, 245 U. S. 412; 
Bond v. Hume, 243 U. S. 15, 25; Converse v. 
Hamilton, 224 U. S. 243, 260, 261; or because the 
liability imposed is deemed a penal one, see 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. 
v. Wallace, 223 U. S. 481, 490, compare Stewart 
v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 168 U. S. 445, 448. 

But the Company is in a position different 
from that of a plaintiff who seeks to enforce 


|a cause of action conferred by the laws of an- 


other State. The right which it claims should 
be given effect is set up by way of defense to 
an asserted liability; and to a defense different | 
considerations apply. Compare Home Insur- 
ance Co. v. Dick, 281 U. S. 397, 407, 408. A 
State may, on occasion, decline to enforce a 
foreign cause of action. 

In so doing, it merely denies a remedy, leav- 
ing unimpaired the plaintiff's substantive 
right, so that he is free to enforce it elsewhere. 
But to refuse to give effect to a substantive 
defense under the applicable law of another 
State, as under the circumstances here pre- 
sented, subjects the defendant to irremediable 
liability, This may not be done. 


++ + 


Compare Modern Woodmen of America Vv. 
Mixer, 267 U. S. 544, 550, 551; Aetna Life In- 
surance Co. v. Dunken, 266 U. S. 389; Royal 
Arcanum v. Green, 237 U. S. 531. See also 
Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Brown, 234 U. 
S. 542; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. Vv. 
Sowers, 213 U. S. 55, 69. 

Moreover, there is no adequate basis for 
the lower court’s conclusion that to deny re- 
covery would be obnoxious to the public policy 
of New Hampshire. No decision of the State 
court has been cited indicating that recogni- 
tion of the Vermont statute would be re- 
garded in New Hampshire as prejudicial to 
the interests of its citizens. (Note No. 9)., 

In support of the contention that the pro- 
vision of the Vermont Act is contrary to the 
New Hampshire policy, it is urged that New 
Hampshire’s compensation law is unique 
among workmen’s compensation acts in that 
it permits the injured employe to elect, sub- 
sequent to injury, whether to bring a suit 
based upon negligence or to avail himself of 
the remedy provided by the act; and that the 
Legislature of New Hampshire has steadily 
a“ to withdraw this privilege. (Note No. 
10). 

But the mere fact that the Vermont legis- 
lation does not conform to that of New Hamp- 
shire does not establish that it would be ob- 
noxious to the latter’s public policy to give 
effect to the Vermont statute in cases involv- 
ing ly the rights of residents of that State 
incident to the relation of employer and em- 
ploye created there. Northern Pacific R. Co. 


.v. Babcock, 154 U. S. 190, 198. 


Nor does sufficient reason appear why it 
should be so regarded. The interest of New 
Hampehire was only casual. Leon Clapper 
was not a resident there. He was not con- 
tinuously employed there. So far as appears, 
he had no dependent there. It is difficult to 
see how the State’s interest would be sub- 
served, under such circumstances, by bur- 
dening its courts with this litigation. 

Sixth. The administratrix urges that fre 
company had in fact accepted the provision 
of the New Hampshire Compensation Act, 
which reserves to the employe the right to 
elect to sue for damages as at common law. 
It Was upon this ground, primarily, that the 
Circuit Court of Appeals based, upon the re- 
hearing, the aftirmance of the judgment of the 
District Court. 

+ + 


The circumstances under which the accept- 
ance of the New Hampshire Act was filed show 
that the company did not intend thereby to 
abandon its rights under the Vermont law 
in respect to Leon Clapper or other employes 
similarly situated. It had had occasion to 
hire in New Hampshire residents of that State 
for employment there in connection with the 
operation of its lines in that State. 

In case of injury of such employes, failure 
to accept the New Hampshire Act would have 
made the petitioner liable to an action for 
negligence in which it would have been denied 
the defenses of assumption of risk and in- 
jury by a fellow servant. Jutras v. Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., 84 N. H. 171, 173; 
que v. American Box & Lumber Co., 84 N. H. 
543. Its acceptance is to be construed as 
referable only to such New Hampshire em- 
ployes, and not as bringing under the New 
Hampshire Act employes not otherwise sub- 
ject to WM. 

We are of opinion that the rights as be- 
tween the company and Leon Clapper or his 
representative are to be determined according 
to the Vermont Act. The judgment of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals must accordingly be 
reversed, 
whether if the injured e1.ploye had been a 
resident of New Hampshire, or had been con- 
tinuously employed there, or had left depend- 
ents there, recovery might validly have been 
permitted under New Hampshire law. 


Leves- | 


We have no occasion to consider | anpiy the law of Vermont, in accordance with 








|New Hampshire free, 


| 
Reversed. | 


Mr. Justice Cardozo took no part in the 


r. Justice STONE, concurring 
I agree that in the circumstances of the 


| present case, the courts of New Hampshire, 


| 


}of any 
should be interpreted as leaving the courts of | 
in the circumstances 





Firms Authorized as Sureties 


On Federal Bonds Are Listed 





Net Limit for Which Companies Holding Cer- 
tificates May Be Be Accepted Is Shown 


REVISED list of companies holding 
tary of the Treasury under the acts 


A 


certificates of authority from the Secre- 
of Congress of Aug. 13, 1894, and March 


23, 1910, as acceptable sureties on Federal bonds, and the net limit for which they 


may be accepted on any one bond, has 
Department as follows: 
Qualifying powers on basis of financial 


just been made public by the Treasury 


statements as of Dec. 31, 1931 (see foot- 


note No 1): Capital stock, A; surplus and undivided profits, B; net limit on any 
one bond (10 per cent of capital and surplus), C: ‘ 




























































A B c 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco...... $500,000 $876,062.54 $138,000 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco.......... 1,000,000 2,235,742.22 324,000 
National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles.. «+» 250,000 154,710.96 40,000 
Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco....... + 500,000 733,106.60 123,000 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles........... 1,500,000 2,349,318.18 385,000 
The “Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford 3,000,000 9,586,886.19 1,259,000 
The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford........... 750,000 838,432.25 159,000 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford..... 3,000,000 6,387,021.76 939,000 
International Re-Insurance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.. 1,500,000 1,717,089.12 322,000 
2Melbank Surety Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa............ 250,000 « 5,251,875.00 550,000 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of St. Paul, Minn..... 900,000 174,125.36 107,000 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ............ +eeee 3,500,000 2,552,820.36 605,000 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend...............++ sesees 300,000 269,641.11 57,000 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott...... 750,000 377,352.44 113,000 
Union Indemnity Co., New Orleans...........esse0 +++ 1,000,000 436,137.77 144,000 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore............... +eeee 1,000,000 559,442.16 156,000 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore...... 6,000,000 3,357 ,528.09 936,000 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore...............eeeeeee 5,000,000 2,843,318.27 784,000 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore. .10,000,000 3,522,908,79 1,352,000 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston.....g... + 1,000,000 529,149.38 153,000 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Bostdn.. + 4,000,000 4,081,448.76 808,000 
4 Central West Casualty Co., Detroit..............00. 4o06; pebRBeee, eabsneetigs ones cies 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Co., Detroit «+++ 1,000,000 812,067.29 181,000 
National Casualty Co., Detroit.........ccccccecesees seeee 750,000 500,000.00 125,000 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ++ 2,500,000 993,555.70 349,000 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City.. 1,000,000 828,028.47 183,000 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City ,500, 1,985,280.82 349,000 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co., Newark..........+++ e 710,666.21 171,000 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark........... 4 $ 735,988.19 174,000 
*The Excess Insurance Co, of America, New York, N. Y. 750,020 1,040,147.59 179,000 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City. 300,000 1,517,062.13 182,000 
* Liberty Surety Bond Insurance Co., Trenton.........5.. seseseee Sevcesevess i$ cbeseves 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co., Newark 800,000 616,407.43 142,000 
®* Public Indemnity Co., Newark............ sececccescesece 760,000 752,302.93 151,000 
American Surety Co. of New York. 7,500,000 4,122 ,224.33 1,162,000 
Columbia Casualty Co., New York.. 1,000,000 1,582,479.60 258,000 
Commerce Casualty Co., Glens Falls....... . 750,000 400,000.00 115,000 
Concord Casualty & Surety Co., New York...,........ - 571,760 209,565.39 78,000 
Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance Co., New York.. 1,200,000 742,061.93 194,000 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York............... ea veven + 1,000,000 1,472,685.65 247,000 
The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York...... seeee 2,200,000 7,415,037.50 962,000 
General Indemnity Corp. of America, Rochester... 750,000 359,582.90 111,000 
*General Reinsurance Corporation, New York..... 1,000,000 1,668,900.29 267,000 
General Surety Co., New York..........sseeees « 2,500,000 6,775,205.65 928,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls........ ae 1,000,000 690,000.00 160,000 
Globe Indemnity Co., New York.........++.se00 seeeeees 2,500,000 9,051,011.91 1,155,000 
Great American Indemnity Company, New York........ 1,250,000 818,682.49 207,000 
The Greater City Surety & Indemnity Corp., New York. 262,500 40,026.18 30,000 
Guardian Casualty Co., Buffalo......... escgece 650,000 428,956.02 108,000 
The Home Indemnity Co., New York.............+ 1,500,000 1,127,618.59 263,000 
Lexington Surety and Indemnity Co., New York,. 250,000 87,186.62 34,000 
Ree COBUNEED: OO,, BIO WUE ons cdervoccnsccecesesscess 1,000,000 920,879.27 192,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of Amer., New York 750,000 892,848.19 164,000 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N.Y., Newark, N.J. 1,000,000 840,288.40 184,000 
SE IE OR, WNUT BIBS iscsccecsascesecessee 15,000,000 7,904,155.68 2,290,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.......... + 4,500,000 3,661,696.31 816,000 
New York Casualty Co., New York...........seeseee «+++ 1,000,000 861,461.65 186,000 
*New York Indemnity Co., New Orleans, La......... C000 cesececs  seevssecess = cesecens 
*The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York..... 875,000 2,184,073.58 306,000 
Royal Indemnity Co., New York......sscccseseeeeee + 2,500,000 5,613,800.14 811,000 
Seaboard Surety Co., New York... .. 1,000,000 668,167.39 167,000 
7Southern Surety Co. of New York CCCCSOCSS cosesses  sesescesess = cassees : 
Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York......... 1,500,000 1,012,539.91 251,000 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New York............e0+: seeeees 1,000,000 1,001,369.01 200,000 
United States Casualty Co., New York........... seeees 750,000 1,597,717.86 235,000 
United States Guarantee Co., New York............ «+++ 1,000,000 3,020,226.12 402,000 
SThe American Liability and Surety Co., Cincinnati.... ........ 9 ccccccceces au eecece 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton........... 600,000 510,079.35 111,000 
*The Western and Southern Indemnity Co., Cincinnati.. 500,000 1,134,449.75 163,000 
Alliance Casualty Co., Philadeipiiia............eeeeeees 1,000,000 1,096,146.45 210,000 
*American Re-Insurance Co., New York, N. Y............ 1,000,000 2,603,226.41 360,000 
10 Geen ee Os ce ee hececieekactes dcincchbkes  cxubuoke 
: e Constitution Indemnity Co. of Philadelphia..*-,.. 1,000,000 951,893.23 195,000 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia................. _ 500,000 605,574.49 111,000 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia 1,000,000 2,688 ,505.79 369,000 
"Independence Indemnity Co., Philadelphia....... seeeee 1,000,000 1,266,290.62 227,000 
' National Union Indemnity Co., Pittsburgh.......seseeee seeeeees Sthseearics  ## ¢6ecepas 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls......... oocccccce 109,978.84 40,000 
American General Insurance Co., Housto: seeee 287,678.15 69,000 
American indemnity Co., Galveston......... coeee 701,560.13 170,000 
"Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Dallas.....sesess if 200,000.00 60,000 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas.....,.......e0+ seeeeeeeee 300,000 143,622.32 44,000 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., GafVeston.............. 300,000 “97,174.04 40,000 
General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle....... ee 500,000 662,111.96 116,000 
United Pacific Casualty Insurance Co., Seattle.......... 400,000 238,346.71 64,000 


Foreign companies authorized to do a reinsurance business only: Net assets (see 


footnote No. 1), A; qualifying power, B: 


A B 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England, 

eee SOME, IRE, NET) Coancs.s sh <anosahacncsckscdnecsascaensnces cos $6,388,660.65 $639,000 | 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U. 

i Ms ndns besaccaeuden dnsbeetseeautba Sans 00 6h4ne 2,500,000. 250,000 | 
The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. = 

ey Sr TU WN onan neg $0650.00 46 6950 meneee tannins seb ececeee 1,455,543.50 146,000 | 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., ndon, England (U. S. 

nT on 2, TN scan beduneeshensvuae bb ehh e 40 o0s €oa0%4 6 8Ack ae eees 3,801,736.39 380,000 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England 

ee Me RE, I Ba cacead ba cakuaa Gr date caeadecenvacasens é0'6 5,183,546.50 518,000 
United British Insurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. office, 

Spe GIONS TE Anas bcasawe lei nanos snes uesbiso scene ds 60044 64 ns bat hdcace « 1,191,151.79 119,000 








*Domestic companies authorized to do a reinsurance business only. 
1 Investments of companies in bonds and stocks ailowed on basis of rates promulgated for 


use as of Deg 


31, 1931, by the National Convention of Insurance Commissi 
2 Certificate of authority issued March 30, 1932. ' on 


Financial statement as of Jan. 4, 1932. 


* Voluntarily retired from writing Government business effective Dec. 18, 1931. 


‘Certificate of authority terminated Nov. 10, 1931. 


Re-Insurance Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
5In process of consolidation with Inde 


Indemnity Company, New Orleans, La. 
7 Certificate of authority revoked March 15, 


March 22, 1932, by Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New Y 


5’ Name chan 
Dec. 18, 1931. 


Business reinsured by International 


pendence Indemnity Company, Philadelphia, . 
* Certificate of authority terminated effective Sept. 30, 1931. ines py Unt 


Business reinsured by Union 


1932. Company taken over for liquidation on 


ork. 


ged to The Western and Southern Indemnity Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, on 


® Formerly The American Liability and Surety Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


10 Certificate of authority terminated Aug. 26, i931. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., effective Sept. 16, 1931. 


& Public Indemnity Company, Newark, N. J., with 
12 Discontinued transaction of fidelity and surety business, 


1t Negotiations pending for consolidatin 
Independence Indemnity Company. 


Government business effective April 1, 1932. 
18 Certificate of authority issued Feb. 19, 1932. 


in giving effect to the public policy of that | 
State, would be at liberty to apply the Ver- 
mont statute and thus, by comity, make it 
the applicable law of New Hampshire. 

In the absence of any controlling decision 
of the New Hampshire courts, I assume, as | 
does the opinion of the court, that they | 


“would do so and that what they would | 


we should do. Hence, it seems unnecessary 
to decide whether that result could be com- 
Ppelled, against the will of New Hampshire, 
by the superior force of the full faith and| 
credit clause. | 


If decision of that question could not be | 
avoided, I should hesitate to say that the Con-| 
stitution projects the authority of the Ver-| 
mont statute across. State lines into New! 
Hampshire, so that the New Hampshire courts, | 
in fixing the liability of the employer for a| 
tortious act committed within the State, are | 
compelled to apply the Vermont law instead | 
of their own. The full faith and credit 
clause has not hitherto been thought to do) 
more than compel recognition outside the 
State of the operation and effect of its laws 
upon persons and events within it. | 


+++ 


Bonaparte v. Tax Court, 104 U. S. 592; Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. v. 
Sowers, 213 U. S. 55; Olmsted v. Olmsted, 
216 U. S. 386; Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. 
Co. v. George, 233 U. S. 354; Hood v. McGehee, 
237 U. S. 611; see Union Trust Co. v. Gros- 
man, 245 U. S. 412, 415, 416; Western Union 
Telegraph Co. v. Brown, 234 U. 8. 542, 547. 


It is true that in this case the status of 
employer and employe, terminable at will, was 
created by Vermont laws operating upon 
them while they were within that State. I as- 
sume that the fact of its creation there must 
be recognized elsewhere, whenever 
But I am not prepared to say that that status, 
voluntarily continued by employer and em-| 
ploye and given a locus in New Hampshire 
by their presence within the State, may not 
be regulated there according to New Hamp- | 
shire law, or that the legal consequences of | 
acts of the employer or employe there, which | 
grow out of or affect the status 
Hampshire, must, by mandate 
stitution, be either defined or controlled, 
the New Hampshire courts, by the. laws of 
Vermont rather than of New Hamyshire. 


The interest, which New Hampshire has, in 
exercising that control, derived from the pres- 
ence of employer and employe within its bor- 
ders. and the commission of the tortious act 
there, is at least as valid as that of Ver- 
mont, derived from the fact that the status 
is that of its citizens, and originated when 





they were in Vermont, before going to New) 


Hampshire. 


I can find nothing in the history of the 


| full faith and credit clause, or the decisions 


under it, which lends support to the view 
that it compels any State to subordinate 
its domestic policy, with respect to persons 
and their acts within its borders, to the laws 


other. On the contrary, I think it 


now presented, either to apply or refuse to 


their own interpretation of New Hampshire 
policy and law. , 


Planes Used to Count Elk 


Airplanes were used to count the elk in the 
herd in Yellowstone Park. 
larger than it was five years ago. 
comprises about 29,000 head. 
Agriculture.) 





(Department of 


| carloads with glass jars, 


material. | 


in - New| 
of the Con-| 
in | 


The herd was | 
It now | 


Merged with Independence Indemnity 


Voluntarily retired from writing 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 17 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 


| as follows: 


Acid: Consolidated Southwestern Cases 
and Related Cases.—1. Upon further hearing, 
findings in original report, 123 I. C. C. 203, 
modified to authorize establishment of re- 
duced carload rate on sulphuric acid (oil of 
vitriol), in tank cars, from Bartlesville, 
Okla., to Coffeyville, Kans., and from and to 
intermediate points, without establishment 
of reduced rates on the commodity from 
or to other points. 

2. Upon petition, commodity description 
22, Appendix 10, as amended in tenth sup- 
plemental report, 173 I. C. C. 263, further 
amended by removing the restriction upon 
the quantity of covers or tops for fruit and 
jelly containers to be included in mixed 
etc., at the car- 
load rates prescribed for the commodity 
item. 

3. Petition for further amendment of com- 
modity description 22, Appendix 10, as 
amended in tenth supplemental rdport, 173 I. 
Cc. C. 263, to strike therefrom the clause 
making the prescribed carload minimum 
subject to rule 34 of the consolidated classi- 
fication, denied; but defendants are at lib- 
erty voluntarily to eliminate the provision 
from their tariffs. 

F. D. No. 9289.—Jefferson & Northwestern 
Railway Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon application, approval of a loan of 
$40,000 to the Jefferson & Northwestern 
Railway Company by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation denied. 

F. D. No. 9316.—Uvalde & Northern Rail- 
way Company Reconstruction Loan. Upon 
application, approval of a loan of $300,000 
to ‘the Uvalde & Northern Railway Com- 
pany by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration denied. 


Uncontested Finance Case 
| Report and order in F. D. No. 9374, au- 
thorizing the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Company to issue and reissue to July 1, 
1933, not exceeding $5,000,000 of short-term 
promissory notes, the proceeds to be used 
for the construction of applicant's termi- 
nal, approved. 
Examiner’s Report 

F. D. No. 9309.—Fredericksburg & North- 
ern Railway Company Reconstruction Loan. 
Upon application, a loan of $15,000 to the 
Fredericksburg & Northern Railway Com- 
pany by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration approved. Terms prescribed. 








\Higher Duty Requested 
On Canned Tuna Fish 


A higher duty on canned tuna fish is 
| asked in applications just filed with the 


SHIPPING . . .. AVIATION 
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‘Radio Commissions’ Denial 








Rail Labor Group : 
Opposed to Debt 


Moratorium Plan 


- 





Informs President Proposal 
For 25-year Holiday on 
War Payments Did Not 
Have Its Endorsement 





President Hoover was told May 16 by 
representatives of railway labor, headed 
by W. G. W. Laughlin, of Washington, 
national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
who called on him at the White House, 
that the plan outjined to him May 13 by 
another delegation of railway labor or- 
ganizations for a 25-year moratorium on 


war debts did not have their endorse- 
ment. . 

The delegation, headed by Mr. Laughlin, 
asserted in a statement left with Presi- 
dent Hoover, that the labor executives 
who submitted the plan represent only &@ 
minority of railway labor and “spoke only 
for their own organizations.” 

“We believe,” said the statement, “the 
war debt plan in question to be hastily 
conceived, and unsound in principle,” 
and are unable to agree that it would be 
“of any assistance in this situation.” 


Groups Represented 


The delegation consisted in addition to 
Mr. Laughlin of Martin F. Ryan of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica; John F. McNamara of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers; 
George M. Harrison of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers and Express and Station Em- 
ployes; A. O. Wharton of the International 
Association of Machinists, and John J. 
Hynes of the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Newspapers of May 14 announced that 
the chief executives of certain railway 
labor organizations had submitted to the 
President of the United States a plan for 
the handling of debts owed to our Govern- 
ment by foreign nations, with a_ state- 
ment supporting their request for adoption 
of the plan. Unfortunately, this plan and 
statement were issued or published in a 
manner that might give the impression 
that they had the endorsment of railway 
labor generally. 


War Debt Plan Opposed 


We desire, therefore, to make it clear® 
that the position of the organizations sub- 
mitting the statement to the President is 
not shared by the railway labor organiza- 
tions we represent. The question was 
discussed at a meeting of the Association 
of Railway Labor Executives, representing 
all railway labor, but this association did 
not endorse the plan. The labor execu- 
tives who submitted this plan to the Presi- 
dent are not only a minority of the chief 
executives’ association, but they repre- 


sent only a minority of railway labor as.) 
| well. 


They spoke only for their own 
organizations. 

We believe the war debt plan in qués- 
tion to be hastily conceived, and unsound 
in principle. We consider it to have been 


| first offered primarily as a part of a fac- 


tional dispute in one of the major polit- 
ical parties. We share the ,belief ex- 
pressed in the published statement that 
economic conditions in the country today 
call for immediate constructive action on 
the part of the Federal Government, but 
we cannot agree that the proposed war 
debt plan will be of any assistance in this 
situation. On the contrary, we feel it 
would shift an additional burden to the 
American taxpayer and American in- 
dustry, thus retarding economic recovery. 


‘Air Route to Athens 


Is Opened in Europe 


German Line Operating Both 
From Berlin and Paris 


Beginning May 15, the Deutsche Luft- 
Hansa and the International Air Naviga- 
tion Co. started a one-day Berlin-Athens 
and Paris-Athens air service, according to 
a report from Acting Commercial Attache 
Ralph B. Curren, Athens. 

The Greek Air Ministry authorized these 
companies to begin trial flights under the 
conditions that they will be represented 
in Greece by the Greek Air Transport 
Company, that they will arrange their 
schedules so that planes operated by the 
Greek company between Athens and 
Thessaloniki may connect at Thessaloniki 
with the foreign planes leaving that city 
for Berlin and Paris at hours to enable 
the entire trips from Athens to Berlin and 
from Athens to Paris to be accomplished 
in one day and that prior to their definite 
installation, the two companies conclude 
agreements with the Greek Government 
in regard to the operation of the services. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 





Of New Frequency Upheld 


The refusal of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to grant the application for a 
change of frequency of broadcasting Sta- 
tion WBCM, located at Bay City, Mich., 
from 1,410 kilocycles to. 940 kilocycles, 
without change of power or time of op- 
eration, was upheld on May 16 by the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The court stated that there was sub- 
stantial evidence to sustain the finding 
of the Commission that serious inter- 
ference would result by the change in the 
reception of broadcasts from other sta- 
tions, including WHA, at Madison, Wis., 
WFIW, at Hopkinsville, Ky.. WCSH, at 
Portland, Me. and WWJ, at Detroit, 
Mich., and that any possible improvement 
in the service of WBCM resulting from 
the change would be far outweighed by 


the adverse effect it would have on other 
services. 





Oklahoma Fiscal Agency 
Is Taking State Warrants 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 17. 


The Manufacturers’ Trust Company of 
New York City, State fiscal agency, is 
taking nonpayable State warrants in any 
quantities required by the State govern- 
ment’s needs, according to announcement 
of Governor Murray, after a conference 
with R. P. Brewer, vice president of the 
bank. 

Mr. Brewer came to Oklahoma City for 
a conference with Governor Murray and 
With Ray O. Weems, State Treasurer. 


a 


~ SPECIAL NOTICE 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 


Tariff Commission by the French Sardine | CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., May 14, 1932. 


Company, Inc., of Terminal Island, Calif.; 
| the Southern California Fish Corporation, 
|of Terminal Island; and K. Hovden Com- 
pany, of Monterey, Calif., the Commission 
announced May i7. Two of the applica- 
| tions were filed May 16 and the cther, 
| May 13, according to the announcement. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, June 3, 1932, 
for furnishing and installing furnishings in 
the new office building for the House of Rep-/ 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. Specifications 
and drawings may be obtained at the office of 
the Architect of the Capitol, in the discretion 
of said Architect, by any satisfactory bidder. 
DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 
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Bill to Guarantee | Opponents of Equalization Bill L 
| Predict Retaliation on Tariff For Five Railroads 


Deposits Opposed 


In South Dakota Proposal to Compensate for Depreciation of 


Currencies Criticized at H earing 


Branch Privilege Provision 
Of Glass Measure Also 
Criticized by State Of- 
ficial and- Bank Group 


Pierre, S. D., May 17. 

Objection to Federal legislation permit- 
ting national banks to operate branches 
regardless of State laws on the subject 
and to statutory guarantee of bank de- 
posits has been expressed by the Deposi- 


tors Guarantee Fund Commission and the 
Suverintendent of Banks of South Da- 
kota. 

A statement issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, E. A. Ruden, follows in 
full text: 

As Superintendent of Banks of South 
Dakota, I believe I voice the sentiment 
of at least 90 per cent of the banks in 
this State in saying that section 19 of 
the Glass bill now before Congress would 
be detrimental to the interests of our 
banks. 

Opposes Guarantee Plan 

The experierfce in South Dakota as well 
as other States, with reference to the 
guarantee of deposits proved so unsatis- 
factory that it does not now appear to be 
consistent with sound banking principles 
that the provision to guarantee deposits 
would meet with serious consideration. 


In our own State it placed conserva-| 


tively managed institutions on a par with 
the ones that were conducted by incom- 
petent and inexperienced bankers. Inas- 
much as deposits in all banks were pre- 
sumed to be guaranteed the conservative 
banker was at a disadvantage in compet- 
ing with other institutions that were too 
liberal in granting credit. 


At a recent meeting of the Depositors | 


Guaranty Fund Commission of this State 


the following resolution was unanimously | 


adopted: 
Resolution Adopted 
“Resolved, that this Commission is op- 
posed to the provision of the Glass bill 


now before Congress, seeking to permit | 


national banks to establish branches in 
States where State banks are not given 
the same privilege. 

“In view of the experience in South 


Dakota, as well as other States, in their | 


attempt to guarantee bank deposits, it has 


been clearly demonstrated that such a} 
system is unsound in principle as well as) 


in practice. 

“Therefore, be it further resolved, \that 
we are opposed to any legislation attempt- 
ing to guarantee deposits in banks whether 
such banks are members of the Federal 
Reserve System or otherwise:— 

“Be it further resolved, that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to our Members 
in Congress and to all State banks in| 
South Dakota.” | 


Liquor Regulations 


Of State Held Valid 


Shipments Provisions Not Su- 
perseded by National Act 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Prohibition Act have not susperseded State 
prohibitory laws which do not authorize or 
sanction what the constitutional amendment 
prohibits. Vigliotti v. Pennsylvania, supra. 

Such laws derive their force not from that 
amendment but from power originally be- 
longing to the States and preserved to them 
by the Tenth Amendment. United States v. 
Lanza, 260 U. S. 377, 381; Hebert v. Louisiana, 
272 U. S. 312, 315; Van Oster v. Kansas, 272 
U. S. 465, 469. As the prohibitory legislation 
of the States may thus continue to have ef- 
fective operation, there is no reason for deny- 
ing to the Webb-Kenyon Act its intended ap- 
plication to prevent the immunity of trans- 
actions in interstate commerce from being 
used to impede the enforcement of the States’ 
valid prohibitions. 

The appellants contend, however, that the 
products in question are not “intoxicating 
liquors” within the meaning of the Webb- 
Kenyon Act. They 
used in that Act must be defined in the light 
of the terms of the subsequent National Pro- 
hibition Act. They refer to the exemptions 
in the later Act with respect to such articles 
as medicinal and toilet preparations, proprie- 
tary medicines and flavoring extracts, when 
manufactured and prepared for the market 
under required permits. U. 8. C., Tit. 27, 


Sec. 13. 
But these provisions were not in contem- 


plation at the time of the passage of the | 
Webb-Kenyon Act and cannot operate to re- | 


strict the natural significance of the terms of 
that Act as they were adopted by the Con- 
gress and have been left unrepealed. 
Act did not attempt to establish a definition 
of intoxicating liquors. It expressly referred 
to the prohibitory laws of the States, the en- 
forcement of which it was intended to aid. 
The Congress undoubtedly recognized, as this 
court had decided, that the State could pro- 
hibit the sale of liquor absolutely or condi- 
tionally. 


It could prohibit sale as a beverage and | 


permit sale for medicinal and like purposes. 
It could prohibit sale by merchants and per- 
mit it by licensed druggists. Eberle v. Michi- 
gan. supra; Kidd v. Pearson, 128 U. S. 1, 19; 


ippey v. Texas, 193 U. S. 504, 509; Crane v. | 


ampbell, 245 U. S. 304, 307; Vigliotti v. Penn- 
sylvania, supra. If preparations by reason of 
their alcoholic content would be intoxicating, 
and could be used for beverage purposes, un- 
less so treated as to render them unfit for 
such purposes, the States were clearly at lib- 
erty to insist, within the fange of their au- 
thority, upon being satisfied that such prepa- 
rations had been so treated and to establish 
administrative control to that end. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Co. v. North Carolina, supra. 

When the definition of intoxicating liquors. 
as set forth in State legislation and as applied 
to._such preparations, is not an arbitrary 


one—and it cannot be regarded as arbitrary | 
in the instant case—the Webb-Kenyon Act | 


liquors | 


must be taken as referring to the 
which the State legislation describes. or the 
plain purpose of the Act would be frustrated. 
The same reasons which lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Webb-Kenyon Act was not re- 


pealed by the National Prohibition Act, com- | 


pel the view that the scope of the application 
of the former was in no way limited by the 


latter. 
+ + + 
The appellants make the further point 
the Webb-Kenyon Acts applies ont aoe 
there is an intent to violate the laws of the 
State into which the shipment is made. The 
Act prohibits the shipment or transportation 
of intoxicating liquor into a State when it 
“is intended, by any person 
therein, to be received, possessed, sold, 
in any manner used * * * 
any law of such State.” 


or 


The argument is that no intent to violate | 


the laws of West Virginia can be 
to the appellants. It is said that they ship 
their products only to licensed dealers in 
West Virginia, that is, to those who are au- 
thorized by the State Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition “to receive, store and sell the same.” 
The short answer is that the State law does 
not make the permits issued to local dealers 
&@ substitute for the perinits requird of whole- 
sale dealers. 

If the provisions of the State law, and the 
regulations under it, which expressly require 
State permits for sales by wholesale dealers 


imputed 


of the products in question, are valid, it nec- | 


essarily follows that sales by appellants of 
these products without such permits would 


be in violation of the State law within the | 
The ap-| 
in making the sales are obviously | 


meaning of the Webb-Kenyon Act. 
pellants 
interested persons, and the shipment of their 
products into the State for the purpose of 
there consummating their sales without the 
described permits would fall directly within 
the terms of that Act. 

In determining the ultimate question of 
the validity, not simply of the State’s pro- 
Idbitory legislation in its general features, 
a in particular, of its requirement of per- 
mi 
mai have been issued, we need only refer to 

@ criterion established by the decisions of 

court. While State legislation cannot 


insist that this term as | 


That | 


interested | 


in violation of | 


[Continued from Page 1] 


j articles abroad formerly made in She | 
United States by American labor. This | 
condition has further aggravated the 
}acute national unemployment problem 
from which the American people are now 
| suffering. 

“The Hawley bill will greatly increase | 
|duties far beyond the rates of the tariff 
bill of 1930. 

“Such exorbitant increase in the} 
amount of tariff duties will result in a} 
virtual embargo on imports originating in | 
countries which have abandoned the gold | 
standard. Furthermore, these measures, 
if enacted, will most certainly cause the 
nations with which we trade to erect) 
higher tariff barriers in further retalia- 
tion. 

“If we, as a Nation, continue our pres- 
ent outworn and discredited policy of im- 
posing higher tariff duties, it will mean 
that we must be satisfied with a domestic 
market of 120,000,000 people, rather than 
|@ world market of two billion people to 
| absorb the output of our mass production 
machinery.” 


' Predicts Higher Tariffs 


| Against Weaker Nations 

He contended that enactment of the | 
bill would establish still higher tariff walls 
against those countries which are econom- 
ically weakest, since only those which are 
economically weakest will abandon the 
gold standard. 

Pointing out that a number of those 
countries which owe obligations to the 
United States have gone off the gold | 
standard, Mr. Hutzler maintained that | 
jenactment of the proposed legislation 
would only serve to retard, if not prevent, 
| those countries from making their pay- 
|ments to the United States. 

James W. Bevans, of New York City, 
representing the National Council of 
American Importers and Traders, Inc., de- 
| claring that the 1930 Tariff Act destroyed 
imports into this country to a great ex- 
| tent, contended that the proposal before 
}the Committee would only serve to still 
further raise those rates. Such a step is 
not desirable, he said, adding that he had 
heard of no farmers who had come before 
the Committee advocating this legislation. 

Peter Fletcher, of New York City, rep- 
resenting the same organization, declared 
the proposal would be “unfair and dis- 
criminatory” in certain respects. “Depre- 
ciated currency and appreciated prices in | 
countries which debase their currency ad- 
| just themselves,” he maintained. 

C. T. Riotte of New York City, also a 
| member of Mr. Bevans’ organization, took | 
| a similar position regarding the bill. 


Coal Group Protests 


|\Canadian Competition 

David C. Botting of Seattle, Wash., rep- 
resenting the West Coast Coal Operators, 
said that the mines in that section are 
| being forced to close because of Canadian 
| competition which has become so strenu- 
ous since that country’s curréncy became 
| depreciated. He said the Canadian coal 
council can “over night” upset any tariff 
| provisions in our laws, and that with the} 
| depreciated currency of that country, the 
| west _ coal operators cannot compete 
at all. 

Asked by Representative Rainey (Dem.), 
of Carrollton, Ill., if he believed this Gov- 
|ernment should subsidize the coal mines 
|here, the latter answered: “I think we) 
}should be given the same treatment as/| 
| Canada.” 

| Reuben R. Robertson of Canton, N. C., 
|president of the Champion Fibre Com- 
|pany, told the committee that his com- | 
pany’s business has decreased by 66 2/3 
}per cent and the values of paper have} 
|dropped considerably since competing | 
}countries have depreciated their curren- | 
;cies. This domestic business has gone to 
the foreign countries, he said. 

He explained that he believed this ques- 
;tion to be one of unemployment relief | 
nature, and should not be the subject of | 
tariff rate arguments. | 

H. P. Henderson of Laredo, Tex., of the| 
|Texas Mining and Smelting Company, | 
urging enactment of the measure, said | 
“the bill under consideration omits such | 
equalization in the case of China, the 
chief competitor in antimony, and would | 
‘endanger operation of the Texas smelter 
without benefit to domestic producers, | 
closing the only market for domestic anti- | 
|mony ores now éxisting in this country | 
and harming many potential producers.” | 

“Chinese currencies,” he said, “have de- | 
preciated over 50 per cent since 1928, the | 
low being reached in February, 1931. In 
order to give reasonable equalization 
among domestic producers competing with 
|silver and gold standard countries, I sug-| 
}gest that the pending bill be amended 
by making the method of calculating the 
‘duty applicable to countries with gold as | 











| give validity to acts prohibited by the Eight-| 
eenth Amendment, that legislation may pro- 
vide additional instruments to make prohi- 
bition effective. | 

That the State may adopt appropriate | 
means to that end was expressly provided in 
|section 2 of the Amendment in declaring 
|that “The Congress and the several States 
shall have concurrent power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” National | 
Prohibition Cases, 253 U. 8. 350, 387; Vigliotti 
}v. Pennsylvania, supra. The court said in 
United States v. Lanza, supra: “In effect 
the second section of the Eighteenth Amend- 
mnt put an end to restrictions upon the 
| State’s power arising out of the Federal Con- 
stitution and left her free to enact prohibi- 
tion laws applying to all transactions within 
her limits. 

To be sure, the first section of the amend-| 
ment took from the States all power to au- 
theorize acts falling within its prohibition, but 
tt did not cut down or displace prior State 
laws not inconsistent with it. * * * We have} 
here two sovereignties, deriving power from 
| different sources, capable of dealing with the 
same subject matter within the same terri- 
tory. Each may, without interference by the 
other. enact laws to secure prohibition, with 
the limitation that no legislation can give 
validity to acts prohibited by the amendment. 
Each government in determining what shall 
be an offense against its peace and dignity | 
is exercising its own sovereignty, not that of 
the other.” See, also, Hebert v. Louisiana, 
supra. 

¢ + 4 y 

The mere fact that a State statute has 
broader scope than a provision of the *Na- 
tional Prohibition /‘-t upon the same sub- 
ject does not affect its validity. Van Oster v.! 
Kansas, supra, Different and higher penalties 
may be provided by the State law. Edwards 
v. Georgia, 150 Ga. 754, affirmed 258 U. §8. 
613; Chandler v. Texas, 89 Tex. Cr. 306, af- 
firmed 260 U. 8. 708. 

State legislation imposing punishment for 
the sale of liquor without a State license 
may be enforced. Molinari v. Maryland, 141 
Md. 585, affirmed 263 U. 8. 685, 686; Weisengoft | 
v. Maryland, 143 Md. 638, affirmed 263 U. S.| 
685, 686; Colora v. New Jersey, 97 N. J. Law 
316, affirmed 267 U. S. 576 

In Moore vy. Idaho, 36 Idaho 565, affirmed | 
264 U. S. 569, Moore was convicted of hav- 
ing intoxicating liquor in his private dwelling 
in violation of the State law, notwithstanding | 
the stipulation that his possession was ‘‘per- 
mitted by and lawful under the provisions} 
of section 33 of the National Prohibition Act.” 
U. 8. C., Tit. 27, Sec. 50. See, also, Campbell | 
v. North Carolina, 182 N. C. 911, affirmed| 
262 U. S. 728; Barnes v. New York, 266 U. S.} 
| 581; Colonial Drug & Sales Co. v. Western 
| Products Co., 54 F. (2d) 216. | 
| Applying the principle thus repeatedly de-| 
clared, we are of the opinion that the provi-/| 
| sions ef the National Prohibition Act relat- | 
{ing to the issue of permits did not supersede | 
the authority of West Virginia to require! 


as to products for which Federal per-| State permits, as in the instant case, in the| Public debt expenditures 


appropriate enforcement of its valid legisla- | 
tion. } 


“Decree affirmed. | 


legal standard, and making the value as 
of Oct. 1, 1928, the standard value for 
purposes of calculation, applicable to 
countries with silver as legal standard.” 

Representatives Horr (Rep.), of Seattle, 
Wash., and Wolcott (Rep.), of Port Huron, 
Mich., also appeared in favor of the pro- 
posed measure. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


Seeks More Protection 

At the previous day’s hearing, Repre- 
sentative Nelson (Rep.), of Augusta, Me., 
told the Ways and Means Committee the 
wood pulp and paper industry, one of the 
principal industries of his State, has suf- 


|fered greatly as a direct result of the de- 


preciated currency of foreign countries, 
since foreign’ wood pulp and paper are be- 
ing “dumped” in the United States at a 
rice below what the cost of production is 
n this country. 
That industry, Mr. Nelson pointed out, 


lenjoys no protection under the Smoot- 


Hawley tariff bill, and the domestic indus- 
try is now facing destruction if this pro- 


| posed correction in currency values is not | 
effected. 


The domestic demand and consumption 
have been steadily decreasing recently 
while imports increased by 27 per cent six 
months after the competing countries went 
off the gold standard. Pointing to the de- 


|eline in the price of wood pulp and paper 


in this country in recent months, Mr. Nel- 


ison said the price paid for the foreign 


goods here now is from $8 to $10 per ton 
less than the domestic cost of production. 

A similar condition exists in the sardine 
industry, Mr. Nelson said, explaining that 
that also is one of the important indus- 


jtries of the State of Maine. 


“The proposed legislation is not a tariff 
measure, but is simply a currency cor- 
rective measure,” Mr. Neon told the Com- 
mittee. . 

“Frank M. Shook of Eastern Shore, Md., 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Tri-State 


Packers’ Association, told the Committee | 


that imports of canned tomatoes have in- 
creased 1,629 times what they were be- 
fore the foreign currencies depreciated, 


land added that the sale price of that} 
|product in the United States has de-| 


creased 41 per cent. He urged the enact- 
ment of the Hawley bill as a means of en- 
abling the American canners to continue 
in operation. 


| Increased Revenue 


Foreseen From Plan 
There is only one way 
price of farm products in this country, 
and that is to get the mills in operation 
so as to give employment and increase 
buying power, Walter V. Wentworth of 
Old Town, Me., representing the Pen- 
obscot Chemical Fibre Company, told the 
Committee. ‘ 

The proposed legislation, he said, would 
not only help to bring about this result, but 
it would increase revenue to the Federal 
Treasury by the collection of additional 
tariff duties, or if imports should de- 
crease as a result of this proposed action, 
the Federal Treasury would benefit be- 
cause it would mean that ‘domestic mills 
would run and additional money would 
be collected in taxes. 

“The people of this country have been 
patient during this period of unemploy- 
ment, but there is a limit to their pa- 
tience,” he told the Committee. “When 
they see a possible remedy, such as is 
presented by this bill, and Congress doesn’t 
act, something is likely to happen. 

“It is a question of whether it is your 
desire to see all the mills of this country 
shut down, or if it would not be better to 
have only the inefficient mills through- 
out the world shut down,” he said. By 
enactment of the Hawley bill, the latter 
would be the result, Mr. Wentworth con- 
tended. 

Others who testified on that date were: 
Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Portland, 
Me.; D. William Scammell, of Trenton, 
N. J., representing the United States Pot- 
ters’ Association; William L. ‘Wilson, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., representing the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce; Robert In- 
gram, of Aberdeen ,Wash., representing the 
E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Company; 
Reno Odlin, of Seattle, Wash., represent- 
ing the American Legion’ of the Pacific 
Coast States, and John J. Underwood, of 
Seattle, Wash., representing the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. All advocated the 
enactment of the bill. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of May 17 


New York, May 17——The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
Austria (schilling) 13.9650 
Belgium (belga) . 14.0369 
Bulgaria (lev) Soaks ea¥a 7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9652 
Denmark (krone) 20.0015 
England (pound) 366.0833 
Finland (markka) . 1.7033 
France (franc) . 3.9469 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8728 
Greece (drachma) 6715 
Hungary (pengo) . 17.4333 
Italy (lira) 5.1512 
Netherlands (guilder) 0.5662 
Norway (krone) : 18.3369 
Poland (zloty) : 11.1687 
Portugal (escudo) 3.2825 
Rumania (leu) 5975 
Spain (peseta) 8.1475 
Sweden (krona) 18.6138 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5751 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7756 
Hong Kong (dollar) 23.8125 
China (Shanghai tael) 31.2656 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.0937 
China (Yuan dollar) . 22.1666 
India (rupee) 27.3000 
Japan (yen) .. 31.5 
Singapore (dollar) : 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) . 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——" May 14. Made Public May 17, 19332 =" 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax as deeesashnae 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

nue . aa 

Customs receipts .. 

Miscellaneous receipts 


$308,712.45 


862,379.38 
254,337.77 
$2,485,567 .81 

. 954,794.06 
540,456,256.15 


$543 896 618.02 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration 
All other 


$4,794,158.04 
360,365.11 
192,617.05 
6,085.78 


4,327 ,525.10 
1,158,356.41 
$10,839,107.49 


790,825.50 
532,266,685.03 


cececeesenece + $543 ,806,618.02 


Balance today 


Total . 


to raise the) 


Loans Disapproved 


pe en for $1,415,000 
| Reconstruction Advances 
Denied by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has disapproved five railroad loans from | 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
aggregating $1,415,000, as compared to ap- 
provals of more than $135,000,000, accord- 
ing to the latest records of the Cgmmis- 
sion May 17. 

Of the loan applications denied by the 
Commission, those for the Jefferson & 
Northwestern Railway for $40,000 and one 
for the Uvalde & Northern Railway for 
$300,000 were- disapproved May 17. The 
other denials were for the Cairo, Truman 
& Northern Railroad ($75,000); Appala- 
chicola Northern Railroad ($200,000), and 
the Wichita Falls & Southern Railway 
($800,000). 

In all cases, the Commission has stated 
“we conclude that the prospective earning 
power of the applicant and the security 
offered as pledge for the proposed loan 
are not such as to afford reasonable as- 
surance of its ability to repay the loan 
within the time specified.” 

In several cases, the carrier sought the 
loan to pay off indebtedness to itself, when 
the railroad was wholly owned and op- 
erated by an industrial concern, and this 
practice was not approved by the Com- 
mission. 


‘House Committee 


Hears Plea for Rule 





On Veterans’ Bill 


Proponents of Measure Per- 
mitted to Make Argu- 
ments, But No Action Is 
Taken on Motion 


{Continued from Page 1,] 


which has considered it, and, second, upon 
a request from such a committee for a 
rule from the Rules Committee. 

“There is an adverse report on this bill 
from the Ways and Means Committee and 
there is no request from that Committee 
for a rule.” 

Whatever the merits are in this in- 
stance, he said, the proponents of the 
veterans’ full payment legislation must 
understand “the unusual and unprece- 





on Rules is placed.” 

Representatives McClintic (Dem.), 
| Snyder, Okla., and Connery (Dem.), 
Lynn, Mass., noted their appearance in 
the Committee record. 
| Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 
|Ga., member of the Committee, said that 
jthe function of the Rules Committee is 
;to cooperate with other committees of 
| the House in order to expedite legislation 
|from them, and that the question pre- 
{sented is whether the Rules Committee 
shall overthrow the action of the Ways 
and Means Committee, which he referred 
}to as an unusual procedure. 
| Representative Patman said the Ways 
and Means Committee, by submitting to 
\the House an adverse report, had broken 
}a@ precedent of 143 years of Congress. 
Under the peculiar circumstances, he said, 


of 


the proponents of the veterans’ legislation | 


feel justified in seeking a special rule. 
| He decried the use of such catch phrases 
as “fiat money” and “printing press 


money” as applied to the proposal for | 


| financing the full payment to the veter- 
}ans. He said these phrases were mislead- 
}ing and untrue, and told of the approval 
/of the plan under his bill by former 
| United States Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
; Oklahoma. 
Popular Misunderstanding 

The American people, he declared, have 
not had the proponents’ side of the pro- 
posal through the daily papers. He said 
/it is not a bonus bill. The proponents 
|are not seeking to invoke a new principle 
{of financing but an old one, he asserted. 

There are 2,000,000 World War veterans, 
|he said, who are either without employ- 


ment or have only partial employment. | 
| All but 600,000 of the veterans have bor- | 
{rowed to the limit allowed by law, he} 
said; if money is not paid the veterans | 


now their money ultimately may be con- 
sumed by the banks in compound interest 
on their loans. 

Four per cent of the people in every 
community, he stated, are war veterans 
and 3 per cent in every community are 
service certificate holders. There would 


be no better way of distributing money | 


at this time of economic emergency than 
|to pay off these certificates, a payment 
the Government could make without pay- 
jing a dole. 
Results of Full Payments 

The results of the full payments, he 
|said, would be to provide new money on 
which considerable credit in the Nation 
would be based, and it would be a step 


in the direction of relief of the present. 


unemployment conditions. Holding aloft 
greenbacks and Federal reserve notes and 
national bank currency, Mr. Patman asked 
if they were to be called fiat money and 
|printing press money and said the pro- 
posed issue to finance the veterans’ pay- 
ments deserved such names no more than 
the notes he displayed. 

“Suppose we issue enough money to 
pay off these certificates,” he said; “let 
us have a goal to go to and not to go 


beyond, and say we will pin ourselves to, 


ja 40 per cent gold standard. There is 


sufficient gold to back up this proposal 


and still have 46 per cent of gold reserve. 

“If you put this $2,000,000,000 in circula- 
tion, you put something in circulation that 
no one is paying interest on. 

“You are going to see wholesale repudia- 
tion of debts in this country unless the 
dollar is cheapened.” 

Security for Money 

Back of this money, besides, the gold, 
he said, will be the sinking fund. He 
could not understand, he said, how any 
member could vote for the Glass-Steagall 
bill, the Federal intermediate credit 
liberalization bill or the Goldsborough 
stabilization bill and not vote 
veterans’ bill. He said the bill would 
bring money out of hoarding for use in 
investments, would cause commodity prices 
to rise and would enable people to pay 
their debts. 

Without derogation of the conscientious 
and faithful service of the body of men 
in Congress, he said, the plain people of 
this country are not getting the considera- 
tion they deserve in Congress. 

Representative Rankin spoke 
similar lines. He said this is the only 
measure presented to Congress so far that 
offers any relief to the American people. 
The money, he said, is honestly due the 
veterans. He approved what Mr. Patman 
had stated. 

The hearing ran on to the time of the 
assembling of the House. The Rules 
Committee held no executive meeting on 
the proposal. 


National Bank Suspensions 

National banks suspending May 16 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency were: Leominster National Bank 
| Leominster, Mass., resources, $2,393,636. 


, 


dented position in which the Committee | 


of | 


for his, 


along | 


‘Savings Depositor 
Refused Right to 


Preferred Claim! 


‘Breach of Agreement to. 
Use Deposits for Buying 
Of Bonds Is Held Not to 
Have Created Trust 


L. J. Brakey (Successor to R. E. Schu- 
macher), RECEIVER OF THE First Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW Bern, New Bern, 
North Carolina, 


Vv. 
CuHar.Les J. BRINSON, RECEIVER. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 639. 
On Writ of Certiorari to the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 
Henry EASTMAN HACKNEY and GEORGE P.| 
BarsE (F, G. AWALT, J. F. ANDERSON, 
Jutius F; Duncan and J. O. Carr with 
them on the brief) for petitioner; L. I. | 
Moore for respondent; F. G. Awatt and 
Grorce P. Barse filed brief for Comp- 
troller of the Currency, as amici curiae. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mau 16, 1932. | 
Mr. Justice Srone delivered the opinion of | 
the court. . | 
Respondent brought suit against the peti- 
tioner, receiver of The First National Bank 
of New Bern, N. C., an insolvent national bank, ! 
to recover money alleged to have been paid | 
to the bank upon trust for the purchase, for 
respondent, of United States bonds. Judg-| 
ment of the United States District Court for| 
the Eastern District of North Carolina for 
respondent, was affirmed by the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit. 52 F, (2d) 821. 
This court granted certiorari. — U. S. — 
The case was tried to the court without a 
jury and the facts are not in dispute. Re-| 
spondent maintained an interest-bearing sav- | 
ings account with the bank, in which his 
credit balance on Oct. 14, 1929, was $1,961.31. | 
‘Shortly before that date, respondent had had | 
conversations with an officer of the bank, in| 
| the course of which the latter signified the} 
willingness of the bank to purchase $4,000 
of United States bonds for respondent. On 
Oct. 10 he stated to respondent that the bank | 
would send to Richmond for the bonds and} 
asked him to bring to the bank on the 14th} 
such amount, 








in addition to his credit bal-| 
ance, as would be required to pay for the 
bonds. On the latter date respondent drew 
a check for $2,100 upon another bank, which 
he deposited in his savings account, thus in- 
| creasing his deposit balance to’ $4,061.31. On| 
the 15th, the same officer of the bank in-| 
formed respondent that the bonds had been)| 
ordered and on the 19th said to him, “I have 
your bonds,”’ and handed to him a charge slip 
which stated:"“This is to advise you that we 
have this day charged your account as fol- 
lows: 4,000 Fourth L. L. 414 per cent bonds, 
Se aee: fet. int., $.60; commission, $4; total, 


$3,964.60. 
++ + 


On Oct. 21, the bank charged respondent's 
savings account on its books with $3,964.60, 
and credited a like amount as a “deposit” in 
a “bond account” appearing on its books. 
The bond account contained only a daily rec- 
ord of credits in the account of checks and 
| deposits and their total, without any refer- 
}ence to respondent or any other customer of 
the bank. The nature and purpose of the 
account does not otherwise appear. When 
the bank closed its doors on Oct. 26, it was 
discovered that in fact no bonds had been | 
purchased, ordered, or received for the re- | 
spondent. The only transactions had with 
respect to respondent or his account were 
the conversations with the officer of the bank | 
and the entry of the debit and credit items | 
mentioned. | 

On these facts, the District Court concluded 
|; that the bank had received the $3,964.60 in 
trust for the purpose of purchasing the bonds 
and that as the funds in the hands of the 
receiver had been augmented by the wrong- 
ful commingling of the trust fund with the 
other funds of the bank, respondent was en- 
titled to payment in preference to the gen- 
eral creditors of the bank. The Court of Ap- 
peals thought that the trust arose only on 
the 19th, when the bank stated that respond- 
ent’s account had been charged with the 
purchase price of the bonds, but reached the 
same conclusion as respects the increase of 
the funds in the hands of the receiver end 
|the right of respondent to preferential pay- 
| ment. 
| The petitioner insists, as matter of law, 
that no trust ever came into egistence as the 
result of these transactions. He also relies on 
the facts that the $2,100 check credited to 
respondent's account had been included in a 
clearing house settlement of the bank with a 
correspondent, and its proceeds in the form 
oi a draft for the balance due upop the set- 
}tlement had been endorsed and turned over 

by the New Bern bank to a third bank in 
settlement of its account with the latter. 

From this it is argued that the check did not 
augment the bank’s funds, and that the pro- 
ceeds could not be traced into the hands of 
| the receiver; hence, as to them the respond- 
ent could not be preferred over general cred- 


| itors. 
++ + 


As we conclude that petitioner's first posi- | 
tion is well taken, it is unnecessary to con- | 
sider the second. It would have been equally 
competent for respondent to have provided | 
for the purchase of the bonds either by the 
creation of a trust of funds in the hands of 
the bank, to be used for that purpose, or by 
establishing with it a credit to be debited with 
the cost of the bonds when purchased. But 
only if the former was the method adopted, 
could respondent, upon the bank's insolvency 
and failure to purchase the bonds, recover 
the fund or its proceeds, if traceable, in pref- 
erence to general creditors, see Minard v. 
Watts, 186 Fed. 245; Fallgatter v. Citizens’ 
National Bank, 11 F. (2d) 383; Northern Sugar | 
Corp. v. Thompson, 13 F. (2d) 829. 
} The relationship established between the | 
bank and respondent by his savings account | 
was, from its inception, that of debtor and | 
creditor, and the credit balance of $1,961.31 
in respondent’s account on Oct, 14 repre- 
sented the amount of the bank's indebtedness 
to him. Planters’ Bank v. Union Bank, 16) 
Wall. 483, 501; Phoenix Bank v. Risley, 111 U. 
|S. 125; Manhattan Bank v. Blake, 148 U. S. 
| 412, 425, 426. | 

Although there had been anticipatory talk of 
the purchase of bonds, and the bank's officer 
had stated that they would he purchased, 
nothing was said or done before the 14th pur- 
ported to carry out the proposal or to alter the | 








| orally at the 


| $75,000,000. 


| 1, this was a decline of 5,450,000 tons. 


STATE 


Treasury Bills Sell 


At Lowest Interest 


Rate of 0.43 Per Cent on Dis- 
count Basis Obtained for 
75 Million Flotation 


The $75,000,000 issue of 91-day Treasury 
bills which was sold on a discount basis 
May 16 carries the lowest interest rate 
in the history of such issues, it was stated 
Tyeasury Department May 17. 
The average rate of bills to be sold was 
43 per cent on a bank discount basis, it 
was explained, and the previous low rec- 
ord, established last Summer, was .46 per 
cent. Since that time the rate advanced 
to a new high point of 3.25 per cent last 


Winter only to return to its present low} 


as banks foresee no attractive investments 


| forthcoming within the next 90 days ex- 


cept Government issues, it was said. 
Treasury bills were first sold in 1920, it 
was said, 

Total tenders attracted by the issue 
amounted to $395,069,00, according to the 
announcement of the sale, which follows 
in full text: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 
nonuced today that the tenders for $75,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day Treas- 
ury bills, dated May 18, 1932, and ma- 
turing Aug. 17, 1982, which were offered 
on May 12, were opened at the Federal 
reserve banks on May 16. 

The total amonut applied for was $395,- 
069,000. The highest bid made was 99.900, 
equivalent to an interst rate of about 0.40 
per cent on an annual basis. The lowest 
bid accepted was 99.892, equivalent to ah 
interest rate of about 0.43 per cent on 
an annual basis. Only part of the amount 
bid for at the latter price was accepted. 
The total amount of bids accepted was 
The average price of Treas- 
ufy bills to be issued is 99.893. The aver- 
age rate on a bank discount basis is about 
0.43 per cent. 


Federal-aid Advances 
Are Fourth of Deficit 


Nearly 623 Million Should Be 
Returned, Says Treasury 


Twenty-four per cent of the deficit 
which the Government has incurred dur- 
ing the current fiscal year has been for 
items which should liquidate and eventu- 
ally return the money to the Govern- 
ment, according to statistics made avail- 
able at the Treasury Department May 17. 

The deficit stood at $2,562,488,739 on 
May 13, and of this amount $622,985,000 
has gone to the Farm Board, the Recon- 
struction. Finance Corporation and the 
Federal land banks in the form of ad- 
vancés to be paid back, the figures show. 
Additional 
follows: 

About two-thirds of the $622,985,000 has 
gone to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration which must be liquidated at the 
end of 10 years, returning the net pro- 
ceeds of its liquidation to the Treasury. | 
The land banks and the Farm Board have 
their money for indefinite periods. 

To the amounts allocated to revolving 
funds may be added $252,566,803 due from 
foreign governments and not collected un- 
der the one-year moratorium. This sum, 
which would bring the total liquidating 
item up to $875,541,800, is not an expendi- 
ture but contributed to the deficit by re- 
ducing revenues. The Government has 
begun negotiations for the gradual pay- 
ment of the postponed payments. 

Recently the liquidating items have ac- 
counted for a larger proportion of the 
deficit. Since Jan. 30 the excess of gov- 
ernmental expenditures over receipts has 
been $1,049,956,200 of which $533,000,000 or 
50 per cent has been in expenditures theo- 
retically self-liquidating. They will con- 
tinue to increase if the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans its full $2,000,- 
000,000 before next January and the land 


hbanks call for the remaining $59,000,000 in 


their fund. 


Commercial Stocks of Coal 
Larger Than in Past Year 


Commercial stocks of bituminous. coal, 
which is used largely for in¢ustrial pur- 
poses, amounted to 30,050,000 tons on April 
1, 1932, according to the quarterly survey 
just completed by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

In comparison with the stacks on Jan. 
In 
comparison with the same date a year ago, 
when stocks amounted to 29,500,000 tons, 
the present reserves show an increase of 
1.9 per cent. 

In addition to the tonnage in the hands 


;of consumers on April 1, there was 5,012,- 


000 tons of bituminous coal in storage at 
the head of Lakes Superior and Michigan, 
1,814,000 tons standing in cars unbilled at 
the mines, and an unknown quantity 
amounting to several million tons in cars 
en route to destination—Department of 
Commerce. 


Reserve Credit Policies 
Are Under Discussion 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
bank balances and thus enlarge the sup- 
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relationship established by the savings ac- 
count. On that date respondent's credit bal- 
ance was augumented by the deposit of the! 
$2,100 check, made in conformity to the usual | 
course of business with respect to deposit ac- | 
counts. Respondent obviously did not alter} 
the debit and credit relationship with respect 
to the $1,961.31 balance by asking the bank to 
| purchase bonds, or by handing to the bank | 
the deposited check of $2,100. All that hap- 
pened on that date was inconsistent with any 
purpose to create a trust of the check or its | 
proceeds, and showed unmistakably that the | 
amount of the check, as in the case of any 
other deposit in the savings account, was to} 
be added to the existing balance and treated | 
like it In making the deposit, respondent 
used the customary form of deposit slip and, 
in accordance with its instructions, the de- 
posit was credited by the bank in the usual } 
manner, both in his passbook and in his sav- 
ings account on its own books. After the} 
deposit of the check as before, the bank re- 
mained a debtor and the respondent a credi- 
tor for the amount of the credit balance. | 

7 .@- 2 


The situation thus created continued with- | 
out change until the 19th, when the bank's | 
officer advised respondent that the bonds had 
been purchased. If the advice was true, as/ 
respondent believed it to be, he was then} 
called upon tO pay to the bank the amount | 
of the purchase price, and the bank pro- 
ceeded, with the assent of the respondent, to} 
liquidate the supposed obligation by charging | 
his savings account with the exact amount 
of the stated purchase price, with interest and | 
commissions added We can find in this 
method of discharging a supposed obligation 
no hint of an intended alteration of the} 
debtor and creditor relationship, with which | 
respondent had been content from the begin- 
ning, to that of trustee and cestui que trust. 

The court below thought that the legal| 
}consequence to be attributed to the debiting 
of the account with the supposed purchase 
price of the bonds was the same as if the) 
respondent had cashed a check for the amount | 
and had then proceeded to hand the money} 
back to the bank under a specific agreement | 
between him and the bank that the money 
was to be held as a special fund, for the sole| 
purpose of completing the purchase. This | 
view is not without support. See Davis v. 
MeNatr, 48 F. (2d) 494; State v. Grills, 35 R.! 
I. 70, 75; Northwest Lumber Co. v. Scandi-} 
‘navian American Bank, 130 Wash. 33; State | 
|v. American Exchange Bank, 112 Nebr., 834. 
See, contra, Beard v. Independent District of 
Pella City, 88 Fed. 375, 381; Mark v. Westlin, 
48 F. (2d) 609; First National Bank v. Williams, 
15 F. (2d) 585; Howland v. People. 229 Ill. 
te: 23; Miller v. Viola State Bank, 121 Kans. 
4193; People v. Merchants & Mechanics’ Bank | 


| 


ply of credit available for loans and in- 
vestments must await the meeting of the 
governors. 

Buying o 
reserve banks curing the last five weeks 
has been concentrated in the five indus- 
trial reserve districts of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cieveiand and Boston, ac- 
cording to statistics furnished by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and has resulted in 
increased member banks’ balance espe- 
cially in the New York and Chicago dis- 
tricts. In only’ the New York district,| 
however, have the banks passed this new 
credit along to business by increasing loans 
or investments, the Board announced 
May 12. 

Weekly reporting member banks in 
leading cities cut their toans and invest-| 
ments $137,000,000 during the week ended | 
May 11, according to Federal reserve) 
figures, but it was pointed out orally that 
this decline might be a reduction of inter- 
bank loans and a clearing up of indebted- 
ness. While the loans fell off $125,000,000, 
investments in other than Government 
securities increased $7,000,000 during the 
week. Investments in Government securi- 
ties declined as the reserve banks con-| 
tinued to purchase them from the mem-| 
ber banks. 


| 
of Troy, 78 N. Y. 269; Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co. v. Cosmopolitan Trust Company, | 
242 Mass. 181. Such a procedure, if actually 
carried out, might afford a basis, which is| 
lacking here, for the inference that respond- | 
dent, no longer content with the role of| 
creditor, had sought t» establish a trust fund. 
But the mere debiting of his account, with- 
out more, for the reimbursement of the bank 
for the obligation which it was supposed to/| 
have incurred or paid, lends no support to| 
such an inference. The cancellation of the 
credit balance by the debit neither suggests 
any intention to establish a trust nor points 
to any identifiable thing which could be the 
subject of it. 
The debit entry may be disregarded, because | 
respondent's assent to it was procured by a| 


information made available | 





false statement; but the only consequence is 
that his status as a creditor is unaffected 
and he is entitled only to @hare in the funds | 
of the benk on an equal footing with other | 
creditors who,similarly are the victims of its 
insalvency, } 


BANKING 


New Difficulties 
‘Are Foreseen in 


Shorter Rail Day 


Would Add to Unemploy- 
ment and Result in Prop. 
erty Deterioration, Says 
Maintenance Engineer 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
statements by the railroads, by the car« 
riers and by organized railway labor. The 
carriers declared that the change in hours 
{under investigation would cost the roads 
| more than $600,000,000 annually based on 
1930 figures. 


Railway labor. comprising the 21 stand- 
ard railroad brotherhoods comprising the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, 
contended that the principle of a six-hour 
| day, if applied to the railroads, would re=- 
sult in wiping out-the present unemploy- 
ment in that industry and bring the rail 
workers a better standard of living. 


Both the eastern and southeastern 
group of carriers have completed the 
presentation of their evidence tending to 
show that the six-hour day would not 
affect service or operation if cost was 
ignored, but that the cost would be ex=< 
orbitant because of necessary “overtime” 
|pay to compiete “runs” and “units of 
|labor,” and regular straight-time pay for 
additional laborers. 

The western roads, whose evidence will 
conclude with the hearings May 17, con- 
template an additional expense for these 
causes of more than $270,000,000 a year 
Z the six-hour principle is applied to 
them. 


Maintenance Funds Cut 


| Mr. Bond of the Mlinois Central told 
|the Commission that “experience shows 
| very clearly that the appropriations for 
maintenance-of-way work depend on 
|earnings. During the course of the pres- 
ent industrial depression,” he said, “main- 
tenance appropriations have been reduced 
generally to conform with the decrease 
in earnings. 

“Therefore,” he asserted, “a change from 
the eight-hour day to the six-hour day if 
applied at the present time and under 
present conditions would necessarily have 
the effect of decreasing the number of 
employes, consequently would have the 
effect of decreasing the amount of work 
done, resulting in piling up of deferred 
maintenance which would have to be taken 
care of at some future time if the con- 
tinual deterioration of the railroad prop- 
erties would be avoided. 

“It is clear that this situation would 
result because under the six-hour basic 
day the earnings of the individual em- 
ploye would be increased, and with the 
total amount of money available fixed by 
other considerations, the number of em- 
ployes would necéssarily be decreased.” 
| Mr. Bond discussed the difficulty West- 
}ern carriers had in obtaining labor for 
heavy work during the Summer months 
in “normal” times. “A decrease in work- 
ing hours,” he said, “must necessarily 
slow up the progress of the work, and 
make necessary the organization of addi- 
tional working units to accomplish any 
certain program within the same time 
— = gnevenae in hours, he added, 

e offset onl artiall 
| workmen to aaa. » . 7 


Extra Workers Required 


“Extra gang service,” continued Mr. 
Bond, “particularly in the Summer, is 
made up of floating supply.” This supply, 
he declared, usually must be brought con- 
| Siderable distances because of inability of 
the carriers to recruit labor locally. Many 
of this class of labor, according to the 
witness, leave the railroad work to work 
on the farms when such work is offered 
because farm work is usually on a “piece” 
mooie ane - jeoeeee is permitted to work 

iger than the eight hour 
pg Rn on . ee 

“During normal times in the past,” said 
Mr. Bond, “the carriers have experienced 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
| of the extra labor required to perform 
| Programs of work laid out for the Sum- 
mer season. The roads must move green 
labor from distant points to make up 
shortages in gangs which could not be 
| filled in any other way. The change from 
| 4n eight-hour basic day to a six-hour basic 
| day will have the effect of increasing the 
{number of men required and in normal 
| times will aggravate the condition of labor 
shortage during the season of heavy work 
| performance.” 

In answer to a question from Donald R. 
Richberg, counsel for the Railway Labor 
| Executives Association, Mr. Bond declared 
that there had been no labor shortages 
|recently on his road. 


Three Million Bond Issue 
Announced by Virginia 


Richmond, Va., May 17. 
A State bond issue of $3,440,000 has 
| been announced by the State Treasurer, 
| J. M. Purcell. It will consist of $2,440,000 
refunding bonds dated July 1, 1932 and 
maturing July 1, 1962, and $1,000,000 high- 
| Way certificates of indebtedness dated 
July 1, 1932 and maturing July 1, 1938. 
The commissioner of the State sink- 











| ing fund will open bids June 2, it was an- 


{ Government securities by the | Mounced. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The NorthAmerican 
Company 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 


No. 113 on Common Stock of 244% in 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1 /40th of one 
for each share held); and 


No. 44 on Preferred Stock of 1 in cash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 4% : 


Will be id on July 1, 1932 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 6, 1932. © 


Com 
share 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
deciared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of sixty-eight cents ($.68) per 
share on the Preferred stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc. yable 
on June 15th, 1932, to the stockholders 
of record as of the close of business 
May 3ist, 1932. 


COMMON DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a Quarterly Dividend of thirty 
cents ($.30) per share on the Common 
stock of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., payable on June 20th, 1932, to 
the stockholders of record as of the 
close of business May 31st, 1932. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
May 16th, 1932. 
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President of the United States 1797-1801 


“The existence of such a government as ours for 
any length of time is a full proof of a general dis- 
semination of knowledge throughout the whole 
body of the people.” 
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Study of Dependency as Basis 
for Social Welfare Work - 





Sources of Information and Proper Method 
of Evaluating Data for Practical Application 
Explained by Welfare Worker 


By DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


Director, Bureau of Research, Department of Social Welfare, State of New York 


scientific approach in the study of de- 
pendency has received great impetus in 
recent years. Social agencies have be- 
gun to realize that problems relating to de- 
pendency can not be controlled unless rigid, 
empirical studies are made of the various 
factors underlying social maladjustment. 
The conditions which influence dependency 
in all its manifestations are subject te con- 
tinual change. It is only through continuous 
study of the various component factors that 
certain generalizations may be attempted. 
For this reason, central reporting agencies 
such as the United States Children’s Bureau, 
the Russell Sage Foundation and State bu- 
reaus of research and stutistics have begun 
to. study social maladjustment, in varying 
degree, as applied to the poor, the sick, the 
aged, the homeless and transient, the blind, 


etc. 

While it is true that not all of these prob- 
lems are directly related to dependency, they 
do represent lack of adjustment to some stress 
of social life requiring the assistance of 
the community. 

++ 

One of the primary assumptions in the 
study of dependency is that the various fields 
of social maladjustment are reducible to 
simple units of measurement. The terms 
“relief case,” “transient,” “dependent child,” 
“hospital patient,” are presumably  ele- 
mentary units that are subject to statistical 
treatment. While these elements are not as 
irreducible as those employed in the physi- 








Training Children 
to Avoid Perils 
of Traffic 


By 
w= John F. Griffen 


Commissioner, Bureau of 
Motor Vehicles, State of 
New Hampshire 


BICYCLE is a source of great enjoyment 

to every child. Experience shows that 

every year several children are injured 
as @ result of collisions between bicycles and 
motor vehicles on the highways. Quite often 
the children are to blame. ‘ 

A child riding a bicycle on the streets and 

ghways should be carefully taught the rules 
‘ of the road and the parent should be sure 
by actual demonstration that the child un- 
derstands how to conduct himself before al- 
lowed to proceed. 

‘The brake on that bicycle should be tested 
once in a while to make sure that the bicycle 
can be stopped when necessary. If the bi- 
cycle is to be used at* night, it must be 
euqipped with a light. 

In crossing a street children should be 
taught always to use the crosswalks. By 
Studying past history, it is found that many 
children are hurt, some seriously, each year 
by darting out into the street or highway 
from behind parked cars and colliding with 
motor vehicles that are passing along the 
way. . 
They should be taught to look to the left 
before leaving the sidewalk and to look to 
the right when they have reached the mid- 
dle of the street. 

Children should be given a place in which 
to play. Obviously, the street or highway is 
not such a place and a persistent effort 
should be made to discourage such practices. 
Motorists, no matter how watchful they may 
be, are constantly being confronted with 
children of all ages, from the little tots up, 
running into the street or highway in the 
act of play. Help your children to find a 
congenial place in which to carry on his 
play so as to keep him away from the 
dangers which are ever present on the streets 
and highways. 

Trucks, ice wagons,.various horse-drawn 
vehicles and, in fact, all types of conveyances 
which travel on the highways are being used 
by children as the source of a short ride. 
They dart out from seemingly nowhere and 
grab onto the passing vehicle in the most 
daring manner. Usually this ride is for only 
a short distance. The child is in danger from 
the time he darts out from the sidewalk until 
he is back onto the sidewalk again. 

Let us follow his trail from the time he 
first decides that he will take a ride until 
he is out of danger. After the vehicle has 
passed sufficiently so that he can make his 
way without detection by the driver, he pro- 
ceeds to take the shortest route and the fast- 
est method by which to gain his objective. 
In other words, he runs out into the street, 
all unmindful that a motor vehicle may be 
in his path. Here we have the first instance 
of danger. 

Next he may not make sufficient contact 
with the vehicle so that he loses his hold 
and falls onto the pavement. Now he is in 
grave danger of being run over. 

Let us say, however, that he retains his 
hold and actually gets his ride. The novelty 
soon wears off and he realizes that he is get- 
ting far from home, so jumps off. Once more 
he becomes a hazard to the motorist and 
places his life in danger. 

From the above, we feel that parents will 
agree with us that it is necessary to forcibly 
impress on the minds of youngsters the folly 
of taking these chances. It is far better to 
go into this matter with them now than to 
wait until after it is too late and wish that 
we had taken the pains to point out the 
dangers to them when we had them with us. 

The conditions on the highways today are 
much different from what they were even a 
few years ago. Every year sees an increase 
in the number of motor vehicles on our roads. 
Along with this increase in numbers of vehi- 
cles, we have an increase in the operating 
speed of these vehicles. They are built to 
go faster now than formerly. 

Highways are constantly being improved 
so that the traffic can be speeded up. All 
this has taken place in a comparatively 
short length of time. In fact, with many 
of us, it has taken place since we were chil- 
dren. What are we doing to increase the 
instruction of our, children over that which 
we received to cope with this change of 
conditions? 


cal science they are, however, sufficiently 
definitive for the measurement and interpre- 
tation of problems of dependency. 

The volume of’ dependency is usually 
measured in terms of the number of re- 
cipients of relief or in terms of the amount 
of relief spent. Another method used fre- 
quently is the determination of the number 
of beneficiaries or the cost of operations of 
social service agencies. 

A clear conception of the methods em- 
ployed in determining the volume of depend- 
ency may best be obtained in a brief analysis 
of the various phases of social maladjust- 
ment. 

++ 

In the field of child care data are ob- 
tained with respect to the number of chil- 
dren under.care during a given period, num- 
ber of admissions and discharges, number of 
days’ care received and the total expendi- 
tures of agencies caring for this dependent 
group. Similar information is obtained in 
the fields of hospital in-patient service, in- 
stitutional care of the aged, care of indi- 
gent adults and chronic invalids and care 
of the homeless and transients. 

In the field of clinic and dispensary out- 
patient service, the number of patients under 
care is used as a basis for determining the 
volume of dependency but the number of 
patient visits represents the volume of serv- 
ice rendered. 

The study of the volume of family depend- 
ency is decidedly more complex. Although 
family relief cases may be more easily classi- 
fied, the types of service cases are so numer- + 
ous as to defy rigid classification. 

The information secured in the field of 
family dependency comprises the number of 
families receiving regular allowance, those 
receiving relief at less regular intervals, and 
the number of families receiving incidental 
relief. The amount of relief given to families 
in each of these categories is also obtained. 

Statistically, those families receiving serv- 
ice only are classified as regular service cases 
or incidental service cases. The question as 
to whether families receiving service should 
be included in computing the total volume 
of family dependency. has not as yet been 
definitely answered. 

In the fields of old age relief and relief 
to the blind who assisted in their own homes, 
the measure of dependency is the number of 
individuals served, although the amount of 
material relief received may also be employed 
as an index of dependency. Similar data are 
also obtained for children assisted in their 
own homes by the Boards of Child Welfare 
and Veterans receiving noninstitutional aid. 

It should be noted that the data just de- 
scribed are secured primarily to determine 
the volume of dependency. Although such 
figures, if accurately compiled, would, to 
some extent, indicate the size of the problem, 
other factors which would help explain the 
situation must not be overlooked. 

+ + ’ ’ 

There is a growing tendency to gather 
periodically an abundance of supplementary 
data relating to causes of dependency, such 
as age composition of the dependent group, 
economic dislocation, prevalence of physical 
and mental disease, size of family units, 
hereditary factors, environmental infiuences, 
and others. It is quite probable that con- 
tinued research may reveal definite rela- 
tionships between dependency and one or 
more of these factors. 

The foregoing gives a brief review of the 
type of information that is usually gathered 
in a study of the volume of dependency in 
its various phases. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the accuracy of such 
data, irrespective of statistical refinement, is 
nevertheless dependent upon uniformity of 
record keeping. It is therefore of utmost 
importance that social agencies develop 
standardized and uniform records dealing 
with social statistics so that comparable data 
may be available for the study of the va- 
rious aspects of dependency. 

To accomplish this end it is necessary to 
develop standard instructions and terminol- 
ogy in each of the functional fields. At- 
tempts in this direction have already been 
made by the various central reporting agen- 
cies but there is still marked variation with 
respect to definition of terms and classifi- 
cation of units of measurement. 

How frequently should an inventory be 
taken of the volume of dependency? It is 
the practice of agencies concerned with serv- 
ice reporting to secure statistical reports 
from social agencies at monthly intervals. 

Such frequent reporting is of great as- 
sistance to the participating agencies in de- 
veloping their record systems and at the 
same time makes available relatively recent 
information concerning the extent of the 
problem of dependency. Such data are par- 
ticularly valuable in times of depression when 
restless communities are deeply interested 
in the latest developments relating to social 
conditions, 

+ + 

The service reporting agencies can be of 
invaluable assistance to the participating 
agencies in developing their record-keeping 
and at the same time insure statistical ac- 
curracy through a careful follow-up of all 
monthly reports. Each individual report 
should be carefully examined and all inac- 
curacies and inconsistencies in the report- 
ing of statistical data be-called to the atten- 
tion of the individual agencies. Although 
this detailed procedure would entail addi- 
tional personnel with the resultant increase 
in operating expenditure the increasing ac- 
curacy of *the statistical data would justify 
such procedure. 

Another method of insuring accuracy of 
data is to request each participating agency 
to submit reports of individual admissions 
and cases closed. Thus, the monthly reports 
could be further checked with each indi- 
vidual report. 

Although monthly reports are extremely 
useful in making available to the various 
communities certain significant facts relat- 
ing to dependency, it is advisable for all 
agencies also to submit annual summaries 
concerning the volume of service and items 
of cost. Financial statistics can not be re- 
corded with any degree of accuracy on a 
monthly basis inasmuch as various adjust- 
ments of income and expenditures must be 
made at the end of the fiscal period for a 
great*many items. Also, for the purpose of 
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- Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





SERVICE OF INFORMATION 
FOR PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


Compilation of Data on Production, Consumption, Dis- 
tribution and Stocks by Bureau of Mines 


¢ { 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with petroleum. 





By E. R. SWANSON 


Chief Economist, Division of Petroleum Economics, Economic Branch, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce 


HE subterranean levels of America 

have given to the United States its 

richest natural resource industry. 
Aided by the inventive genius of man, 
they have sent forth from their hidden 
recesses deep below the surface of the 
earth a liquid which has changed the 
habits of a people and which has wrought 
tremendous influence on the economic 
life of the Nation. 


There is nothing more basic to the 
industrial complexion of 20th century 
America than petroleum. This mineral 
is responsible for the 26,000,000 automo- 
biles registered in this country, for the 
thousands of miles of improved high- 
ways which now trayerse the land, for 
the 120 air transport lines which fleck 
the skies and the thousands of miles of 
lighted airways which guide flying op- 
erations. 

Petroleum is essential in the opera- 
tion or maintenance of practically every 
form of machinery. It plays an im- 
portant part in the production of elec- 
tricity and gas. It is finding extensive 
employment as a fuel for heating and 
cooking. It is basic in the cleaning in- 
dusiries. 

++ + 

Its uses transcend almost every field 
of industrial activity, from its appli- 
cations as an insulating medium for 
heavy load electric cables to its utiliza- 
tion in the preparation of medicines. 

Nearly 1,000,000,000 barrels of petro- 
leum issues forth every year from ap- 
proximately 330,000 producing wells in 
the country. To convert this crude oil 
into gasoline, fuel and lubricating oil, 
kerosene and numerous. by-products, 
there are 435 refineries which have a 
daily crude oil capacity of nearly 4,000,- 
000 barrels. 

About 300 companies are engaged in 
carrying crude oil by pipe line from 
points of production to points of con- 
version or to other shipping points. More 
than 350,000 service stations dispense 
gasoline and lubricating oil at retail. 

An industry of such magnitude, spread 
out, as it is, over the entire Nation, and 
comprising hundreds of large and small 
producers, must have before it the eco- 
nomic facts relating to its activities if it 
is to survive and prosper. Especially at 
the present time, when controlled opera- 
tions are so necessary to prevent exces- 
sive accumulations of stocks and to avoid 
waste, adequate data of production and 
consumption are indispensable. 


\ 


The petroleum and allied industries de- 
pend an the Bureau of Mines-for funda- 
mental data on production, consumption, 
distribution and stocks. These data are 
available from no other official source. 
The reports containing these data are 
compiled by the Petroleum Economics 
Division. 

These reports, issued monthly and an- 
nually, form the basis for the correlation 
of supply and demand in the produc- 
tion and marketing of petroleum prod- 
ucts; for the preparation of various re- 
ports by the trade; for the determina- 
tion of policies by producers and by pur- 
chasing agents and other officials of oil- 
consuming industries. They are used ex- 
tensively by members of Congress in con- 
nection with proposed legislation, and 
by the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
in the preparation of reports to the 
President. 


+++ 

Aside from these regular reports, the 
Division carries on many special studies 
and investigations bearing on trends in 
the petroleum industry. At present, it 
is engaged in gathering information rela- 
tive to the factors influencing the de- 
mand for gasoline as an aid to fore- 
casting gasoline demand over certain pe- 
riods. The consumption of gasoline by 
other than pleasure cars, the relation- 
ship of seasonal trends in driving to fuel 
gonsumption, the effect of traffic develop- 
ments upon motor travel, and other ob- 
servations pertinent to the investigation 
are being studied to enable the industry 
and the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
in gauging future petroleum demands 
and in determining production policies. 

The Division also keeps posted on new 
developments in the industry and col- 
lects information bearing on these de- 
velopments. An example of this service 
is found in studies carried on relative 
to the production of liquefied petroleum 
gases, such as propane and butane, 
which are finding wide use for domestic 
and industrial heating purposes. The 
production of these “bottled” gases in- 
creased 58 per cent in 1931 over 1930 
and has grown from an output of about 
1,000,000 gallons in 1927 to more than 
28,000,000 gallons last year. The Divi- 
sion has kept abreast of the growth of 
this industry and has aided producers 
and consumers by disseminating infor- 
mation relative to the uses of the gases 
and providing lists of producers to those 
interested in the product. 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. (Not 


subject to copyright.) 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 19, Dr. Jonn W. Frey, Chief, Petroleum Section, 
Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, will discuss the activities of the Division as they relate to petroleum. 
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Problems of State Policy in Oregon 


Issues Requiring Determination Reviewed 
By HAL E. HOSS 


Secretary of State, State of Oregon 


UNDAMENTAL problems in State man- 
agement will have to be faced by the 
administrators of Oregon’s official des- 

tinies during the current year, for the rea- 
son that the past year’s political and eco- 
nomic upheavals have placed them squarely 
before us for consideration. 


Among the matters which require serious 
consideration are proposals to reduce auto- 
mobile licenses to a flat fee basis; the ques- 
tion of the value of farming operations car- 
ried on in connection with State institu- 
tions; the future of the State fiax industry, 
and the possibilities of lending cooperation 
to Oregon producers in finding a larger 
market. ‘ 

Oregon has a highway system. costing $150,- 
000,000, and a present average license fee for 
private passenger cars of $22, which includes 
the personal property tax. Both our neigh- 
boring States have flat license fees of $3, 
their methods of financing highway construc- 
tion having been different, and both having 
personai property taxes in addition. The 
comparatively high license fees in Oregon 
are subjected to much criticism, and meas- 
ures to reduce them will be on the ballot at 
the next general election. 

It must be borne in mind, in enacting such 
measures into law, that sufficient revenues 
must be provided from a combination of li- 
cense fee and gasoline tax to provide for 
the retirement of some $30,000,000 State high- 
way bonds, for county funds in lieu of per- 
sonal property taxes on automobiles which 
have been held to be impractical, and for 
sufficient revenues to carry out the highway 
program and provide maintenance. What 
this fee for Oregon should be, I am not in 
a position to recommend; but I am certain 
that a strong effort will be made to reduce 
present rates. 

Farming operations carried.on in connec- 
tion with our State eleemosynary and penal 
institutions are a vital part of the economic 
program under which they must carry on, in 
addition to having a curative and corrective 
value beyond measure in dollars and cents. 

The problem of employment for the in- 
mates of our various institutions is as old 
as institutional life itself, and is everywhere 
recognized as one of the big issuegs_ before 
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correlating volume of service and expendi- | 


tures, a more detailea classification of the 
type of services may be secured on an annual 
basis. 
Mr. Schneider will cdnclude his discus- 
sion of research in social welfare in the 
issue of May 19. 


custodial officials. The movement in Oregon 
designed to curtail these farming operations 
on the theory that they offer competition 
to the agriculture industry, I believe to be 
poorly founded and economically and socially 
unsound. 

The State flax industry, founded in 1915, 
has provided work at the State prison for a 
great number of inmates, and has been the 
means of producing a noncompetitive prod- 
uct to which free labor can not object. It 
has helped establish profitable farming in- 
dustry in the Willamette Valley of Oregon, 
where climatic conditions are ideal for the 
growing of a high-grade flax fiber. 

It is true that the State#@has not realized 
in direct monetary return a sum equivalent 
to that spent in building the industry; but 
it has been the means of having two large 
linen mills located in the State, it has en- 
abled a number of farmers to successfully 
grow a profitable crop, and it has given tasks 
to idle hands and minds at the penitentiary. 

Last year a total of 3,500 acres was con- 
tracted for by the State, the farmers bring- 
ing their crop to the prison te be processed, 
and receiving pay on a basis of so much a 
ton for the flax straw. The work of pre- 
paring the fiber for market is handled by 
the prisoners‘and a large and valuable plant 
has been erected to do the mechanical work. 

The market for flax fiber has been down 
the past year; but with the requirements of 
the two mill$ here to be met, and the fact 
that our fiber will compete with the best 
raised in the well-known flax centers of Ire- 
land and Belgium lead me to the earnest 
belief that the State would be justified in 
carrying on with an average or even an in- 
creased acreage, rather than cutting it down 
to such a minimum that the whole industry 
might be jeopardized. 

The marketing of Oregon products is basic- 
ally a problem of economically reaching cen- 
ters of large population. We need more peo- 
ple to absorb our natural products, and the 
only method of employing additional people 
is in the establishment of factories and the 
manufacturing of our raw materials into 
useful products. 

Manufactured products can not be absorbed 
except by intensive markets, so that the 
problem revolves in a vicious circle. One way 
to attack it, however, is to exploit our 
natural climatic conditions, our unrivaled 
scenery, our tourist attractions, our hunting, 
fishing, Winter sports, programs, and the 
dozens of other allurements of the great 
Northwest for the eastern and midwestern 
residents in order that when they have come 
as tourists and visitors they will want to 
come again as residents. e 


Capacity of Farm Cooperation 
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Sound Organization of Producers and Dis- 
tributors Considered as Efficient Substitute 
for Service at State Expense 





By THEODORE MACKLIN 


Director, Division of Markets, State of California 


OTECTION of citizens is universally ac- 

cepted as a foremost responsibility of 

Government. This is of various kinds, 
depending upon the causes of danger. 

The Constitution grants to all persons the 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” ‘Those who design to prosper in 
these respects at the expense of others create 
many causes of danger which require gov- 
ernments to develop protecting service for 
their people. 

During the past 20 years, public realization 
of the nature of marketing work has made 
increasingly clear that producers, economic 
marketing agencies, and consumers require 
protection in definite ways. To be really 
protecting, the service must cope with or 
eliminate the causes of danger. What are 
these dangers? 

+ + 

The origin and incentive for marketing lies 
in consumers’ needs to receive what they 
want keenly enough to pay for. "When con- 
sumer confidence is created and maintained 
for a product a market is assured. If that 
market is treated properly by those who feed 
it with supplies it will pay satisfactory prices. 
But when improperly treated, meaning that 
the quantity of product is too great or too 
scarce, unsatisfactory prices result. 

Glutted markets injure producers. Starved 
markets injure consumers. In each case a 
part of the public is damaged by causes be- 
yond the power of individuals to correct 
them. Public demand has led governments 
of many States and nations to develop serv- 
ices to deal with these causes of marketing 
trouble and to help correct them. 

Close examination of the quantities of 
product delivered in markets shows that 
consumer confidence rests upon quality. To 
know quality, buyers rely on reputation, if 
the commodity has any; otherwise upon in- 
spection. But inspection takes time for even 
the best of quality. To save time, grading 
and standardization service is highly appre- 
ciated by consumers and by those dealing 
with them. 

To help further by building reputation, 
wise producers and marketing agencies have 
created names known as “brands” to identify 
their quality goods and services. 

Desirable marketing recognizes at all times 
consumer requirements for identified reli- 
able quality made certain by grades. But 
those firms and producers who aspire to 
these worthy purposes are interfered with 
by other producers and firms who ignore 
business standards. This class of operators 
constantly tears down the efforts of those 
who try to build up efficient marketing. 

The competitive struggle going on in all 
markets is a battle of right against wrong 
in business. It is a struggle of worthy qual- 
ity, reliable standards, and advertised identifi- 
cation against substitutes of all kinds. These 
substitutes are forced into the market by 
those deliberately trying to obtain unfair 
advantage, without serving or paying the 
costs of service which are so essential both 
to consumers and producers. 


+ + 


Fussher study in the market discloses that 
the purchasing power of different consumers 
varies. So do the qualities of farm products. 
But when products are standardized accord- 
ing to different quality grades, consumers 
can pick the quality and price which suits 
their pocketbooks. ' 

Prices named according to quality are thus 
helpful to consumers in buying. These prices 
reflected back to producers enable them to 
adjust their work to those qualities which 
pay best. 

Without a knowledge of these market pref- 
erences made clear through price differ- 
ences according to quality, growers must act 
wholly unprotected in the dark. To protect 
both consumers and producers government 
service is set up to report prices and other 
current information for those groups which 
are unable to do this work for themselves. 

Competition in the market is of two kinds. 
The first kind is the pressure of the quantity 
of each quality upon the consumer wants 
for them. This commodity competition is 
a@ physical-economic reality at any given time. 

The second kind of competition is the 
struggle of the numerous companies or mar- 
keting agencies, one against another, to se- 
cure customers. These middlemen concerns 
fall into two groups. Merchandisers are 
those which seek to meet the reliable quatity 
and service desires of consumers. At the 
same time they seek to foster the market 
in a way to enable each link in the service 
chain to receive compensation for work done. 

The other class of middleman is the spec- 
tacular type seeking to outwit producers, 
other middlemen, and consumers. They 
strive to obtain a margin by cleverness in 
guessing the size of oncoming crops, the ex- 
tent of future employment and purchasing 
power, and hence to exercise cunning in the 
manipulation of present and future prices 
and in the blending of quality differences. 

++ 

These speculative middlemen work to win 
a@ margin. This is the dominating purpose. 
Creating and maintaining marketing service 
to upbuild markets by meeting consumer 
and producer needs is an incidental thought, 
not the primary purpose. 

With the merchandiser, however, marketing 
service is the prime consideration. This is 
particularly true of producer-owned and op- 
erated merchandising systems. For proof, 
witness the producer activities in marketing 
such products as citrus fruit, nuts, eggs, 
cheese, crude oil, and other commodities. 

Brands for these and kindred products 
amply demonstrate these fundamental mar- 
keting issues. Producers can learn much to 
their advantage by examining the business 
policies of these cooperative and commercial 
organizations which have built up these 
brands for merchandising purposes. 

Every legitimate business striving to serve 
producers and consumers by its marketing 
work is confronted by competition from the 
so-called “fly-by-night” operators. These 
middlemen who, defying grades and stand- 
ards, thrust low-quality articles into the 
markets are a source of great danger. They 
cut prices. They confuse buyers. 

Their operations evade the market build- 
ing responsibilities and costs. They become a 
leech or parasite on those who carry on for 
the public welfare. Thus, do those irre- 
sponsible middlemen handling farm products, 


like the gasoline tax evading operators in the 
oil business, take advantage of the legitimate 
marketing agencies. 

The last quarter century of marketing ex- 
perience has shown that marketing improve- 
ment does not just happen; it has to be made. 
The individual working alone is powerless 
to create this marketing improvement be- 
cause marketing is a mass problem. _To be 
influenced for the better, marketing fequires 
mass action. 


The mass of producers are powerless for 
systematic, constructive purpose unless or- 
ganized. This has been amply demonstrated 
by various agricultural industries of Cali- 
fornia. Those in which the mass became 
thoroughly organized have achieved real 
business results. They have the mechanism 
to whip depression. On the contrary, those 
which remained unorganized or failed to 
continue organized, have become submerged 
by depression. They have no mechanism to 
deal with their mass problems. 


+ + 


The more wisely and strongly organized 
producers are, the less they have need of 
protection from government through such 
services as supplying market news, law en- 
forcement, and the promotion of organization 
and of trade contact and good will. It is 
those growers who are helpless in market- 
ing, rendered so by either incomplete or 
lacking organization, who throw upon the 
Government the burdens of trying to pro- 
tect them by executive functions fixed by 
law in the State Division of Markets. 

If all growers were as well organized as the 
members of the producers’ cooperation asso- 
ciations marketing citrus fruits, nuts, eggs, 
and certain cheese, there would be little need 
for Government protection for them. They 
could take care of themselves even as these 
well-organized growers are now doing. 

While the primary function of government 
is protection to citizens, the most important 
phase of this protection is to help them or- 
ganize so they may permanently protect 
themselves by efficient self-supporting serv- 
ice. In no other way can government be 
relieved of expensive servic dmands which 
weigh heavily upon the taxpayer. 

++ 

In order that producers may provide for 
themselves at their own expense the mar- 
keting protection which they seek from the 
State at the taxpayers’ expense, it is encum- 
bent upon the Division of Markets, by the 
stated purposes of the law, to promote sound 
organization of producers in their own right, 
and of marketing agencies, both commercial 
and cooperative, in their own behalf. Also 
in practical ways, it is its duty to stimulate 
the ability of marketing agencies to operate 
efficiently at business expense, thus relieving 
the State and the taxpayers of the cost of 
trying perpetually to help those who are un- 
organized and unable to create favorable 
market conditions by their own efforts. 

Without industry demand backed by public 
opinion, the Market Commission Act of Cali- 
fornia becomes neither operative nor a 
noticeable expense to the taxpayer. The 
Division of Markets, therefore, is an execu- 
tive arm of the State government to func- 
tion in time of need when drafted to serve. 
When it responds to call this is evidence of 
real need, because either producers or mid- 
diemen, or both, have taken action to re- 
quest something which they want, but do 


not have, and are authorized to obtai 
the State. eal aaa 
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False Economies 
as Menace to 
Education 


By 
Francis G. Blair 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of 
Illinois 


HERE are some school districts in the 
State of Illinois where both the assessed 
valuation and the school population have 

decreased and the boards of education must 
make a retrenchment in the annual expendi- 
tures or face a growing deficit. 

Wherever such conditions prevail, the 
teachers should be informed of the actual 
facts and such teachers as are let out by a 
reduction in the force, or whose Salaries are 
reduced, knowing that there is an actual 
ew: will conduct themselves accord- 
ingly. 

There are other districts where there has 
been no reduction whatever in the number 
of school children to be educated, but where 
there has been a marked decline in the as- 
sessed valuation and, therefore, in the reve- 
—_ which can be raised at the maximum 
rate. 

Here is a really difficult problem. The 
work can not be carried on if there is a 
Serious reduction in the number of teachers. 
and if there are drastic cuts in salaries some 
of the very best teachers will feel the neces- 
sity of seeking employment in other dis- 
tricts. 

In building up the course of Study new 
subjects have been introduced and new teach- 
ers and new supervisors have been employed. 
The additions in the main represent a great 
enrichment of the quality and the quantity 
of education, and it will be a serious loss if 
the schools must sacrifice these new develop- 
ments in the activities of the modern school. 

It is, however, to be expected that where 
a reduction in the teaching force must be 
made that the tendency will be to cut out 
— teachers who direct the newest activ- 

ies. 

Every authority in education knows that-we 
have improved greatly the quality of educa- 
tion by securing expert supervisors of sub- 
ject-matter-teaching in the upper grades. 
This has increased considerably the per 
capita cost of education in these levels. 

Naturally, school boards, caught in the trap 
of this depresesion, will tend to lop off these 
newer growths. It will require the best 


thinking and advice on the part of super- 
intendents and principals to avoid serious 
$et-backs to the cause of education in such 
districts as those mentioned above. 





